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HORSFORD™ S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Makes Delicious Lemonade. 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold | 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found | 
refreshing and invigorating. 


B 


| Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 
OARD FOR THE SUMMER CAN BE PRO- | 


cured at 
table board. 


Friends’ Boarding-house. 
1708 Race street, Philad’a. 

oO \RDIN COTTAGE, CENTRALLY LOCATED. 
Adults only. Address 87 Main Avenue, Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. 


Also 


OA RD ERS WANTED —FINE LOCATION, 
home comforts, good reference ; terms $5 to | 
$8 per week. Address Box 91, ‘Stroudsburg, Pa. | 


ORTY- ONE VOLS FRIENDS’ “INTELLIGEN- 
cer (2d to 42d) forsale. They are well bound. 
Address M. W. O., 1500 Race St., Philad’a, Pa. 


NE FURNISHED OR. UNFURNISHED 2ND | 
O story front room, in Friends’ family, a short | 
distance north of Bustleton station. For | 
sing e lady with privileges, Friend preferred ; sur- | 
roundings open, high and healthy location, excel- | 
lent water, a quiet and lovely home, yey moderate | 
terms. Address, JOHN T. MARPLE, { 
Bustleton, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ANTED —A SITUATION BY A FRIEND, AS 
companion, or for light housekeeping. | 
Best ieference. Address B., 1500 Race st. 





experience, graduate of Western Maryland | 
College, Degree of A. M., position in school | 
or Friends’ family. Best references given. address 
CAROLINE W. PHUEBUsS, Oriole, Md. 


W “experi .—BY TEACHER, SEVEN YEARS’ | 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN, AS CLERK, ON me 
a dairy farm. Address J. and J. DARLING- 
TON, Darling Pa. 





ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF EX- 
perience, a position as housekeeper. Can 
come well recommended Address E. E. S., 
Wallingford, Delaware County, Pa. 


To Teachers and School Committees. 


The tae on Education and Schools of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting «f Friends desire to 
aid Teachers in obtaining situations in Friends’ 
schools, and school commiitees in obtaining 
teachers. 

‘hose wishing the codperation of the Committee 
will please address 

ELIZABETH J. ACTON, Cor. Secretary, 
Salem, New Jersey. 


21 DAYS— $250. 00. 


To Yellowstone Park and Salt Lake City. 


Will leave Philadelphia, Fifth-day, Exghth month 
1st, for « hicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis; in Yellow- 
stone Park six da\s, via Butte City or Helena, acr ss 
Idaho, through Beaver Canon to Salt Lake City, 
Maniton springs. Denver to Chicago or 8&t. 1 ouis, 
going through the most picturesque scenery in the 

ee nanan Further inquiry of 

NICHOLSON, 523 Cooper S8t., Camden, N. J 


Nantucket House to Rent. 

I have a letter from Hulda H Honwill, a Friend, 
known 'o many Philadelphians who has a large, 
old-tashioned house on Nantucket Island, which she 
wishes to reut for the summer at what seems to me 
to be a very low, in fact almost a vominal, rent. 
The house, she says. is well situated, is | furnished, 
-_ has a stable for two horses. ~ 

= interested and desiring further particu- 
seen ould address Hulda H. Bonwill!, 459 North 


C. F. JENKINS. 


John Faber Miller, 509, Sao orexeT, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


| Friends. 


| A. J. HOOD, Prop. 


| pb 


| M. = Rumoen. 





Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


j Counties. 


c HARLES: ‘BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 


PHILADELPHIA, /'SEVENT H MON’ rH 13; 


“The Fondhall Cottage, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC CITY, 


Five miles below Atlantic, 100 yards from beach, 
opens Sixth month 22, 1895, under management of 
Troileys pass door to Atlantic and Long- 
port at short interva.s House newly refitted Price 
moderate. Address, S. R. WILKINS, South Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


BY-THE- -SEA, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Aves., 
Atlantic City. N. J. 
Mrs. ALONZO BROWN, Proprietor, 
Formerly of Fothergill House. 
Reduced rates during June aod September. 


Home Comforts 


The Whittier, Gouneli tee Tear 


South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
Srom the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Preston’ Ss Gicauaia:. 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 
intments excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
a, through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Near the Beach. 
First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


H. M. Bangue 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly bexted, rooms bnght and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, Telephone 224. 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N.d., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
aa of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 
air. 

ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, W. d. 


Remodeled and satus: All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lighis, steam heat 
and sun parior. 


Open all the Year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Genealogies Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KInK BROWN, 


1813 N, Caroline street, Baltimore, Md 
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Darlington Seminary ae 


Near the beautiful g Ladies. 
Borough of West Uhester, Pa. 

Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month | 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school hax been | 
uniformly successful for neary half a c ntury. 
Pu ‘ils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms $180 per year. 

For Lilustrated ( atalogus address the principal. 


Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


will be re-opened in Faignps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- | 
TON, DELAWARE, in Ninth month, in charge of | 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 
MANN, now of Washington, D. 8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues | 
now ready for distribution. | 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils | 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Dey Pupils 
of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. indergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admit at anytime. Send 
for = to LOUIS B. —-— 


r ncipal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
Locust VaLLey, Lone ISLanp. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. | 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

leasantly located on Long ae, about 30 miles 
From New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Princi 
Locust Valley, " Long land. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres~nt build- 
ing is new and much enla , and has j™ fect san- 
itary arrangements. Exce’ ent corps of instructors. | 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and | 

jeasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 





Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895 Full Cvllege Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical. hngineering, 
Beientific, aud Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. | . 
One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the Un:ted States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Building< and equipments | 
uuequaled. Finest School oan in America. | 


And only $5.0" per week. Address 
G. M. PHILLIPS Ph.D., Principal. | 


Ivory SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 
are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Groeer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Twe Procrer & Gama.e Co. Cin’ri. 


iT IS EXTRAVAGANT 


To use an open fireplace without a heat-saving attachment. 
One grate will heat several rooms in midwinter if it has the hot 


air chamber of the Jackson Ventilating Grate. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York, 





CANNIN 
NING FRUIT Fe OLD WAY 


Stewing kettle, hot fire, cooking, pouring, messing, working, worry- 
ing, insipid fruit in winter. 


THE NEW WAY 
THE MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


Put fruit in jars, steam a few minutes, set away for use. And what 
fruit! Luscious as the day when picked. Send for circular 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia. 
A book of recipes by Mrs 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai Baug h S& Sons Comp as 
Chemicals. 20 S. Delaware Ave., 
Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, Originat 


and you will feel that you bave intelligently dis- Manufacturers of Philadelphia. 
posed of the question. BAW BONE MANURES. 


PEIRCE $(HOOLe.. ‘SWARTHMORE Swarthmore, Pa. 


representative American 

P SCHOOL Primary, Intermediate, High sae, 
” eee School for both and College Preparato: 

sexes. Send for catalogue conta talning par 


ticulars, references, and letters 
SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS parents. 


or RECORD BUILDING. ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, sheeted 
917-919 CHESTNUT Sracer ee ee eae 


PHILADELPH!A___eemm, George School, 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. NEWTOWN, BUCKS 00., PA. 
Founder and Principal. UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
= : . MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
A Commercial School of high grade, which 


couples a good English education with a system- New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
aie busteuss suelndoen, y axtensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists: 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
3 ST YEAR<«——~<«<<« and the Literary ; chemical, yeical, and biologi 
under the same Principal. ‘oratories; manual Special care will 
| be given to the moral and gious training of the 
A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- pa by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile i or circulars and other information, address, 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- GEORGE L. semen Principal. 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics : 





Entrance examinations held _ throughout THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application 


Dey Sessions '9s5—’96 begin Monday, September as a medium for advertisements wil think 
5. Night Scuisen, September 16, 189s. i, we F 


me ool literature, including addresses of Ex be found very satisfactory. care pervis - 
Speaker Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation "y ~~ 4 oe om 


Day, free. ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 


Graduates are Successfully : : 
>>>—> Assisted to Positions. worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


vo _ Ss cboutt. 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 


“YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS —_| am its size and shape, and the character of 
SUCH as its contents gives special weight to each adver 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 


tisement. g@y~ When our readers answer an 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA, | *@%ettiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Weg 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXVIII. 


Be informed that God hath bestowed a measure of his 
grace on thee and me, to show us what is good, that we may 
obey and do it ; which tf thou diligently wilt oaserve, thou 
shalt be led out of all unrighteousness, and in thy obedience, 
shalt thou ‘‘ receive power to become a son of God.”’ 

WILLIAM PENN. 


A passage from “ The Sandy Foundation Shaken,” the famous 
tract which caused his imprisonment in the Tower of London. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 
ONE thought I have, my thought in God, 
So deep it is and broad, 
And equal to my every need— 
It is athought of God. 
Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise, 
I feast at life’s full board ; 
And rising in my inner skies 
Shines forth the thought of God. 
At night my gladness is my prayer, 
I drop my daily load, 
And every care is pillowed there 
Upon the thought of God. 
I ask not long before I see, 
But take in trust my road ; 
Life, health, and immortality 
Are in my thoughts of God. 
—Selected. 


From The Friend, London. 
MOUNTMELLICK, IRELAND. 


WILLIAM EDMUNDSON has been called the apostle of the 
Society of Friends in Ireland. He was styled by Whit- 
tier the St. Patrick of Quakerism, and without magnify- 
ing any man, we honor the pioneers who labored for the 
establishment of Christian communities which have done 
so much on behalf of the welfare of their nation. In 
troublous times he lived to old age on his farm at Rossen- 
allis, and thus a district which for generations has figured 
conspicuously in Friendly annals owes much to the man 
who from Mountmellick went forth north, south, east, 
and west, to many lands, in the service of the Truth. He 
was born in Westmoreland in 1627, and after serving an 
apprenticeship to a carpenter in York, he joined the Par- 
liamentary army under Oliver Cromwell, and was engaged 
in the Battle of Worcester in 1651, when the forces of 
King Charles were routed. He heard much talk in the 
army about a despised and fanatical people that were 
springing up, called the Quakers, but he says: ‘‘ The 
more I heard of this people, the better I loved them, and 
earnest desires sprung that the Lord would show me the 
way of truth.’’ Entrusted with a responsible post in the 
army, he marched northwards to Scotland, where he was 
actively engaged in recruiting soldiers, and then deliver- 
ing up his military charge, he returned to England and 
rode into Derbyshire, where he married. His brother, 
who was a soldier in Ireland, highly commended that 
country, and persuaded William to commence business 
there. These promises of worldly gain came to little, 
and ultimately William took the farm at Rossenallis, two 
miles from Mountmellick. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1:3, 1895. { 
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He had meanwhile united himself with the few de- 


| spised seekers of the truth which he met near Belfast, 


and sometimes the Lord’s power and Spirit moved him 
to speak a few words in meetings. Feeling his own in- 
experience, he went over to England to consult George 
Fox, whom he met at a great meeting of Friends in 
Leicestershire. George Fox took him aside into an 
orchard, and kneeling down, prayed solemnly for him, 
and gave him a model epistle of seventy words to carry 
back to Friends in Ireland. The meetings in Dublin 
prospered, but the more Friends increased, the more 
their sufferings increased, and William Edmundson was 
thrown into gaol in Cavan. Here he lay in a dungeon 
among thieves and robbers, standing for fresh air at an 
iron grating in the day-time, but at night the prisoners, 
having begged turf, kindled a fire, the smoke of which 
stifled him. 

On regaining liberty he turned his attention to farm- 
ing for the support of his family, but the priest of Mount- 
mellick endeavored to persuade the people of the town 
to boycott all Friends, preventing the miller from grinding 
their corn, watching the market and shops to keep anyone 
from speaking to or trading with them or with their 
families. William Edmundson petitioned the government 
in Dublin, and drew up a statement of their grievances. 
The priest received a strong reprimand, and was ordered 
to desist. The priest, in anger, made further claims on 
him, sent a cart and carried away his cheese, and for at- 
tending the meeting for worship at Mountmellick, issued 
a summons against him to send him to Maryborough 
gaol. The Earl of Mountrath superseded the warrant 
and set him at liberty till the assizes, when he was ac- 
quitted by the judge. This kind of struggle went on 
repeatedly, William Edmundson having influence with 
the ‘‘ Castle’’ authorities in Dublin, and often coming 
off best. 

Rebellion and war desolated the country. The 
troopers, first on one side and then on the other, scoured 
the farms for plunder, and in 1690 the farmhouse at Ros- 
senallis was set on fire, and William and his two sons 
were taken by the Irish ‘‘ reparees’’’ at night, and driven 
across the rough country bare-legged and bare-headed, 
the father being clad in an old blanket of his own that 
one of the rebels ‘‘lent’’ him. A council was held next 
day in a wood, and the reparees determined to kill their 
three prisoners, but were providentially hindered until 
other men who knew the Edmundsons arrived and pleaded 
for their lives. The English troops came and occupied 
Rossenallis as a garrison, but the wife of William Ed- 
mundson shortly afterwards died, near Dublin, of the ex- 
posure and hardship through which she had passed. 

When opportunity presented, William Edmundson, 
in peace or in distress, traveled through Ireland and 
England in the ministry of the Gospel, and was much 
esteemed as a gifted preacher. He had much influence 
with those in authority, with singular ability pleading his 
own cause and that of his suffering brethren. In America 
and in the West Indies he also found abundant service, 
enduring hardness for Christ’s sake, and being among the 
first to protest against negro slavery in our colonies. At 
the national meeting of Friends at Dublin in 1702,a 
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great number were present from many parts of the nation 
where Friends were well established. Accounts were 


brought of the prosperity and spread of the Truth, and | 


of the care of Friends for the honor of God. 
days had dawned upon the persecuted church. 

In the same year, 1702, we have, however, a quaint, 
old-time record respecting the Friends’ schoolmaster who 
taught their children at Mountmellick. He was cited to 
the Bishop’s Court and threatened with excommunication 
‘*for teaching school without the Bishop’s license.’’ 
Whereupon William Edmundson, usually to the fore to 
plead the cause of Friends in time of conflict, wrote a 
letter to the 
schoolmaster ‘‘ is a quiet, harmless Englishman, capable 
of instructing children in learning and sobriety.’’ ‘‘ We 
are Christians,’’ he adds, ‘‘ and hold the faith and doc- 
trine as delivered by our Saviour Christ Jesus and his 
apostles, before the apostacy and falling away, according 
as it is left on record in Holy Scriptures.’’ ‘‘ We are 
Protestants, according to the faith and doctrine of the 


Golden 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Bishop in which he states that the said | 


with its industries. Nevertheless, there is among the 
little group of Friends, especially in connection with the 
excellent school, genuine Christian life and an earnest 
desire to fulfill their part in the responsibilities devolving 
upon them. 

The words addressed by John G. Whittier in 1886 to 
the children of Mountmellick may fitly be cited in con- 
clusion. With every possible wish for the prosperity of 
this ancient institution of learning, he said, ‘‘ Ignorance 
has been called the mother of devotion ; but it really is 
the mother of superstition, bigotry, and uncharitable. 
ness. Friends should be the last people to fear know! 
edge. Their great distinctive doctrine of the Light 
Within, is safe from any danger from free inquiry, science, 
and criticism, for it is its own unmistakable evidence. 


| Somewhat of the narrowness and austerity of Puritanism, 


Reformation, so what you do against us you do against | 


yourselves.”’ 
Boyle, the Primate of Ireland: ‘* Heaven isa quiet place, 


In a postscript he quotes a saying of Bishop | 


where no quarrels are, and religion is a holy and peaceable | 


thing, which excites not to strife and debate, but to piety 
and charity.’’ Thus Friends in Ireland, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, realized at Mountmellick the importance of 
the education of their members, and knew how to plead 
manfully with those in authority. 

William Edmundson rejoiced to see the meetings of 
Friends both for worship and for discipline well estab- 
lished in Ireland. 


of faithful members, to be kept in the authority of his 
Spirit and power, wherein neither riches nor policy must 
rule, but in all such meetings about the Lord’s business 
the Lord must be chairman.”’ 
age of eighty-five, having weathered scores of political 
storms and changes, leaving Friends in Ireland in a pros- 
perous condition. 
numbered among our active members. 

Friends at Mountmellick, as the years ran by, became 
a flourishing and prosperous community ; looked to with 
great respect for their commercial integrity. Weaving 


and kindred manufactures gathered round them a thriving | 


population. Industry led on to comfort and good social 
position, and for generations Mountmellick was a Quaker 
stronghold. 

The present Friends’ school may be said to date from 
1786, and after many vicissitudes, sometimes being car- 


ried on for boys only, sometimes for boys and girls, and | cing ranks,—the question usually presents itself: Can 


| men be found to face such a fire and charge against it ? 
Modern tea and coffee have taken the place of the former | 


now only for girls, rejoiced in its centenary in 1886. 


rations of beer, and the school to-day forms a Christian 
home for the bright girls who have the happiness to enjoy 
its privileges. With its gymnasium, its lovely grounds, 
and picturesque surroundings, it forms an attractive and 
cultivated centre for the daughters of Friends to-day. 
The earnest religious tone that prevails at the present 
time is not only worthy of the high records of the past, 
but is a prophecy of a yet brighter future. 

M. A. Townson, in her historical summary, says: 
‘* Many changes have taken place in the ‘ Quaker town,’ 
alas ! no longer worthy of the name, for instead of the 
crowded meeting-house of olden times, there now meet 
but a scanty remnant.’’ Mountmellick has suffered with 
so many other districts of Ireland from the depression 


He says: ‘* The Lord is raising up and | some of them ‘‘ rapid-firing’’ guns, and all showing the 


putting his Church in its ancient order, settling meetings | 


which naturally enough adhered to the Society in the out- 
set, may pass away, and can well be dispensed with, but 
the root principle will survive, and continue to bear the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 
At the Chicago World’s Fair an exhibit that attracted 


much attention was that of the great Krupp Manufactur 
ing Company of Germany. Among the many war 


| machines there exhibited, there was one immense gun 
| whose range was said to be twenty-four miles,—about the 
| distance from the Valley Forge Hills to the City Hall in 


| been brought. 


Philadelphia. There were also many other smaller guns, 


high degree of perfection to which modern fire arms have 
The guns used by both armies during the 


| war of the rebellion,—only thirty years ago,—are now re- 


Not a few of his descendants are still | the fire against which they were ordered to charge, but 


| broke and fied. 
| engaged in that war on both sides were as brave as any 


| concerned. 





_ garded as almost obsolete, and cannot be compared with 
He died in 1712, at the | 


the modern machine of war, so far as destructiveness is 
And yet it frequently happened during that 
war that troops engaged in a charge could not withstand 


It is generally admitted that the men 


men in the world. What then will be the result when 
troops are ordered to charge against the modern war 
machines whose destructiveness is so much greater than 
the old guns? When it comes to facing rapid-firing guns, 


| using smokeless powder, throwing bullets with such force 


that they will pierce three or four men in succession, and 


_some of them so arranged as to swing from side to side 


thus enabling them to cut broader swathes in the advan- 


It will be generally admitted that it is not in human 
nature to accept such odds,—to enter upon such enter- 
prises whose end is certain destruction. As was recently 


| said by an army officer of long experience, and with an 
| honorable record during the war of the rebellion: ‘‘ Men 


/ men both abroad and in this country. 


will not fight these modern machines.’’ 
This conviction is rapidly forcing itself upon military 
When warfare 


| meant combat with other men, whose skill or bravery 


alone could make them victorious, then it could be ac- 
cepted by thousands of men as offering at least a fair 


| chance as between victory and defeat; but now that it 


that has prevailed, and by the diversion of trade from the | 


town by changes of railway communication, and the al- 
teration of centre and modes of operation in connection 


means to face an unknown and fearfully destructive 
machine, whose death-dealing powers may have been 
greatly increased since last it was seen, men cannot be 
found who will regard that as a fair fighting chance, and 
even if the men could be found, it is becoming more and 
more doubtful whether any ruler or any parliament wil! 
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allow its citizens or its soldiers to be annihilated at so 
awful a rate. Armies cannot be replaced in a day, but 
with modern war machinery they may be readily destroyed 
inaday. The question must soon be asked,—indeed it 
has already arisen, —‘‘ Cannot some substitute for war be 
found, by which disputes between nations may be honor- 
ably settled without such awful sacrifice of human life as 
must now attend the prosecution of war?’’ 

The advocates of Arbitration present their favorite 
method of settling international disputes as one that ap- 
peals to reason and the sober judgment of mankind, and 
where this method has been tried it has nearly always 
given satisfaction and prevented the recourse to arms. 
But the larger nations of the earth, particularly those of 
Europe, do not seem to be ready to adopt this peaceful 
method of settlement. Doubtless the time will come 
when it will be generally adopted, and when International 


Courts of Arbitration will have the same powers and | 


somewhat similar jurisdiction to the various Supreme 
Courts in national affairs. But unfortunately that time is 
not yet arrived. Cannot some substitute for war be found 
that might so commend itself to these great nations as to 
be generally adopted by them now, and thus enable them 
to save human life, even though the destruction of prop- 
erty might still continue? Surely there is no ruler living 
who would not be glad to save the awful waste of human 
life which must necessarily attend modern warfare. It 
should not be difficult, therefore, to have such a method 
fairly tried, if once devised. It is the purpose of this 
article to present such a method. 

The object aimed at is the elimination of bloodshed 
from warfare. Is it possible to still prosecute war with- 


out shedding blood, without destroying human life? It | 


has so long been the common thought that ‘‘ somebody 
would get hurt ’’ when war was declared, that it may be 
difficult to have any other idea about war generally 
adopted. But if it can be shown that a method could be 
employed which would permit of the use of the present de- 
structive enginery of war, which would allow the exercise 
of the utmost skill of the opposing parties, and which would 
nevertheless result only in the destruction of property, 
without endangering human life, if such a method can be 
presented, would not its evident and immense superiority to 
the present life-destroying system of warfare so commend 
it to the approval of the rulers of the great nations of 
the earth as to secure its immediate and general adoption ? 
The outline of such a method of warfare, which in effect 
would be a substitute for warfare as now known, is pre- 
sented below in the hope that it will so commend itself to 
those having the power to adopt or reject it. 

The new plan can best be understood if it is applied 
to a specific, but fortunately imaginary, case, and it must 
be borne in mind that the purpose is fo save human life, 
and that the wholesale destruction of property is regarded 
as still a necessary concomitant of warfare, but one that 
is of but little importance when compared with the awful 
destruction of life which war at present causes, and which 
future wars must cause in a much greater degree, unless 
some way of escape from present methods is found. Let 
us suppose that war is imminent between two great Euro- 
pean nations,—that it has in fact deen declared. Let us, 
for the sake of better illustration, suppose that these na- 
tions are France and Germany. How shall this war be 
conducted with modern weapons, with all the wonderful 
machines which modern ingenuity has invented, allowing 
for the exercise of the greatest skill in the use and direc- 


tion of these weapons, without the loss of a single human | 


life? In this way. 
Let it be decided that the war shall consist of a great 
artillery duel,—as all future wars must, of necessity, at 





| adopt it. 


| shed. 


least, in great part. Let both sides of the Rhine be for- 
tified for ten miles,—or rather, twenty miles, with the 
best modern equipment of forts and batteries ; let art 
and science do their utmost,—and they can do much,— 
towards making these forts impregnable ; let Harveyized 
steel and other prepared metals be used to make the outer 
surface invulnerable; let the armament of both sides be 
the very best that money and human skill can produce, 
then, after a given time, for preparation on both sides, 
—say one month,—let the great artillery duel begin. 
Let the guns be loaded and fired by electricity, those at- 
tending to the duty of loading and firing being at a safe 
distance, and let the duel be continued incessantly until 
the guns of one side or the other are silenced. Let vic- 
tory, with its substantial rewards in the shape of hundreds 
of millions of indemnity, belong to the side owning the 
silenced artillery. In such a contest, so waged, we would 
have nearly all the elements of modern warfare, save that 
of the awful sacrifice of human life which now attends 
it. In the reduction of the forts of the enemy there 
would be ample opportunity for the display of skill, both 
in the preparation of the armament and in the conduct 
of the combat. In the manufacture of great engines of 
war for such an occasion, in the arming of the forts, and 
in the cost of ammunition, there would be ample room 
for the expenditure of hundreds of millions of treasure, 
such as accompanies the prosecution of every war. The 
one feature that is lacking in the new method is that 
which it is intended to avoid, the wholesale destruction 
of human life. 

The new method is presented chiefly in the interests 
of humanity,—to save human life and to prevent needless 
suffering. But it also has great economic advantages, 
which must be apparent to all. It would not only save 
to the nations prosecuting the war the many thousands of 
men whose lives would necessarily be lost under the pres- 
ent system of warfare, and also the cost of hospital serv- 
ice which is now so great, but it would enable each nation 
to immensely reduce its standing army, allowing the men 
to return to peaceful arts, thereby becoming producers 
and not consumers only, thus building up national re- 
sources and reducing the great outlays which are becom- 
ing so onerous. It would thus present a needed solution 
of the vexing question,—How to control or reduce na- 
tional debt ? 

It would even do more than this,—for it would enable 


| each nation which should adopt it, to set apart a small 


standing army, say of 25,000 or 50,000 men, to keep in 
repair the line of forts and do such police duty as might 
be required,—and the labor of these men would in a few 
years restore any damage that might be done by a war. 
And in case ofa heavy indemnity being required, it would 
be found that the labor of the men saved by this method 
would in a few years provide any amount likely to be 
claimed as indemnity. The total cost of the war of the 
rebellion in America, estimating it to have been twenty 
billion dollars, could have been produced in a few years 
by the industrial and commercial activity of the men 
whose lives were lost in that war, and the nation by 
adopting peaceful measures of settlement, if such had been 
possible, might have saved those millions of treasure as 


| well as thousands of human lives. 


It will be difficult to find any objection to this new 
plan, save the difficulty of inducing the great nations to 
But as it is becoming more and more evident 
that, under present conditions, wars in the future may 
mean the extinction of national life, because of the great 
power of destruction involved,there is evidently a necessity 
for the adoption of some new plan that will avoid blood- 
Arbitration, or the substitution of reason for force, 
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seems to be the most reasonable and practicable,—but as 
the general adoption of that method seems at present re- 
mote, the above plan is offered in the hope that it may 
lead toward it, and that it may in some slight degree 
hasten the day— 


‘* When the war drums throb no longer, and the battle flags are furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.’’ 


Isaac ROBERTS. 


THE ‘*‘ COLLEGE SETTLEMENT ’”’ WORK. 

Condensed from a paper by Hannah H. Clothier, read before the 
annual meeting of the Somerville Literary Society of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Fourth month 13, 1895. . 
THe University and Coliege settlements movement has 
been one of very gradual growth. For its rise we must 
turn to England, in the heart of the world’s great me- 
tropolis. 

The favorite spot to which in the 16th century the 


| longing to put their hands to the plow. 
| and are just as sadly in need of the same kind of work. 





great statesman Erasmus used to turn for rural peace be- 
came three hundred years later the town of Stepney, a 
part of London, famous as the embodiment of poverty, 
degradation, overpopulation. Some thirty years ago men 
were beginning to be stirred to its awful condition. It 
was realized that a radical change was necessary. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1867, Edward Denison, a young Oxford 
graduate, prompted by a true spirit of love for his fellow- 
men, sought this section of the East End for his work. 
He took lodgings in Stepney, and lived among the peo- 
ple as one of them. He organized clubs, taught Bible 
classes, addressed the people on political questions, and, 
best of all, moved among them as a friend, a kind neigh- 
bor, and endeavored to be to them everything that the | 
two words imply. So far as possible he looked after | 
their rights, seeing that local authorities kept up to their 

work, striving to keep enforced the existing laws. 

Elected to Parliament, he accepted the position as a | 
means to an end, regretting, however, that the duties 
would take much of his time from the practical work 
where his love and interest lay. Above the municipal 
law, above the national law, he recognized the Higher | 
Law, and was convinced that unless the human was work- 
ing in coéperation with the Divine, no solution of the 
social problem could be made. Green says of Denison: 
‘* His real power lay not so much in what he did as in 
what he was.’” He had discovered that ‘‘ communism of 
rich and poor is not to be found in appeals to the material, 
but to the spiritual side of man.’’ His health failed and 
he died in 1869. His work, however, did not die with 
him. A few years later another Oxford man, Arnold 
Toynbee, came to the East End and ‘lived in half- 
furnished lodgings as the workingmen, joining in their 
clubs, and discussing with them (sometimes in an atmos- 
phere of bad whiskey, bad tobacco, bad drainage), things 
material and spiritual—the laws of nature and of God.”’ 
Toynbee also died young, before he saw any permanent 
method of work established. His friend and associate | 
Samuel A. Barnett, vicar of St. Jude’s, imbibed his | 
spirit and carried on his work, and it is his name that is 

most closely identified with the practical work of the | 
whole social settlements movement. It was through his 

efforts that the two great English Universities decided to | 
join hands and establish a centre through which they 
could be brought into close relations with the darkest re- 
gion of London. The result was the opening of Toyn- 
bee Hall in 1885. An organization was formed by the 
two universities bearing the name of the University Set- 
tlements Association. The objects, briefly defined, were 
to ‘‘ provide education and the means of recreation and 
enjoyment for the people of the poorer districts of London 
and other great cities; to inquire into the condition of ' 


the poor, and to consider and advance plans calculated 
to promote their welfare.’’ Since the establishment of 
Toynbee Hall many others have heen founded in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc., till the glory of its work was 
heard across the waters, and America’s daughters were 
Her cities were 


On September 1, 1889, at 95 Rivington street, New 
York, the first College Settlement in America was estab- 
lished. A few college women were brave enough to be 
pioneers in the cause. In the midst of saloons, gam- 
bling-houses, crime, and pauperism, these young women, 
unprotected save by their earnestness of purpose and 
nobleness of motive, took their abode. The Settlement 
was under the control of a committee of graduates from 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Ann Arbor, and Cornell. The 
name College Settlements excludes no one who wishes to 
join in the work. 

Two years and a half after the New York Settlement 
was founded another centre was started in Philadelphia, 


| and before the fourth year had elapsed, Denison House 
| had opened in Boston. 
| settlements are placed differ widely. 


The localities in which the three 
Necessarily the 
lines of work are just as different, for each must adapt 
itself to its own surroundings. 

The new charity looks far deeper than temporary re- 
lief and works for permanent results. Its principle is to 
help the people to help themselves, giving nothing with- 
out receiving something in return. An influence creeps 
into these people’s lives so softly and silently, so uncon- 
sciously and naturally, that it cannot but be permanent. 
Their tastes become a little more refined, they come to 
distinguish the good from the evil, which of itself is a 
grand advancement. 

There has been the same need felt in America which 
Mr. Barnett felt in England,—a need for a place ‘‘ where 
educated young people could find the best outlet for a 
certain sort of unexpressed activity.’’ Year by year our 
universities and colleges are sending forth into the world 
men and women filled with enthusiasm and a burning de- 
sire to make their lives useful. May not this restless 
longing be the Master’s voice calling them to service ? 
It is just those educated lives whose activities humanity 
is craving. Pauperism must be handled by those who are 


| capable of looking deeply into the question, with the 


view of changing present theories, if need be, to meet 
the people, instead of trying to change the people to meet 
theories which, in all the ages, have proved of no avail. 

On April 9, 1892, the St. Mary Street College Settle- 
ment opened in Philadelphia. At one side stood the 
Stuart Memorial Church, separated by a pleasant little 
garden. The church and the garden were both put at the 
disposal of the Settlement. In all there are eleven rooms 
in the house. Bodenhausen’s Madonna hangs above the 


| parlor mantel, a piano stands on one side of the room, 


there are dainty little ornaments and pretty, neat furniture, 
and best of all a bright flower window which can be seen 
by the passer-by. Dining room, kitchen, and upstairs, 
all the rooms are pretty and attractive. Weare told that 
the one in which we stand was once the only home of a 
family of six. Of the improvements in the street, one of 
the most important is the asphalt pavement in place of 
the rough cobble stones. St. Mary’s street, or Carver 
street, as it is now called, is two blocks in length. Many 
of the families live in one or at the most two rooms, and 
sometimes take boarders. 

On the first floor of the church is the library of 1,500 
volumes. It is neatly fitted up as a reading room. On 
the second floor is the large assembly room, whose aspect 
is bright and cheerful. Here the children gather on Sev- 
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enth day morning to play games. Through the games 
there is opportunity to teach honesty, self-control, self- 
sacrifice, and best of all to teach them to stick to one 
thing till the end,—all of which help to develop charac- 
ter and bring out the best side. There are men’s classes, 
women’s classes, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs,—some for spe- 
cial study, some for sewing, some for reading, some for 
social enjoyment. There is a free kindergarten every 
morning except Seventh day, gymnastic exercises several 
times a week, choir practice early First-day evening, and 
a lecture later. Christmas week saw a round of gayeties. 
There were parties of twenty, given every afternoon and 
evening. At the little folks’ parties each took home an 
orange, a stocking of candy, and a present, which they 
had fished from a pond. Some of Swarthmore’s under- 
graduates would have felt a thrill of joy could they have 
seen the happiness which their contributions gave upon 
these occasions. 

Much must be left untold. The field is spreading 
more widely as willing hearts come,—and there are op- 
portunities in abundance for those who are: seeking to 
take up the Master’s ‘‘ unfinished work.’’ 

The suffering multitude calls to us for aid. Shall we 
turn from the service we canrender them? They are not 
far off, but even at our very door. The hold their arms 
outstretched, and will do so till the brotherhood of man 
is a realized fact. Knowing how far the world is yet 
standing from this ideal way, Swarthmore felt it her privi- 
lege to help its accomplishment. ‘‘ Inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world, for I 


was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and | 


ye took me in; naked and ye clothed me; I was sick 
and ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto 
me!’”’ 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


TEACHING THE BELIEF OF THE SOCIETY. 


WILL the editors allow me space in their columns to ex- 
press my approval of what their correspondent, J. D. M., 
wrote in the issue of Fourth month 20, in relation to the 
neglect, or if I may use a stronger expression, the refusal, 
of Friends, to teach their children the belief of the So- 


ciety? My own experience confirms the truth of his | 


statement. I was born and lived until I was twenty 
years old, a member of one of the largest country 


monthly meetings, and yet, up to that time, I had no ap- | 


preciation of the belief of the members. Three things 
were enjoined upon me as essential: the ‘ plain lan- 
guage,’’ plain dress, and to go to meeting. 


that they were required by Friends. I could not then 
see any virtue in what was known as the plain dress, nor 
the plain language, and the attendance at meeting left 
me, at twenty-one, without any definite knowledge of the 
belief of Friends. 

This may be thought a not very creditable confession, 
but I know I was not at all alone in my want of informa- 
tion. The only personal advice I had on the subject up 
to that time was, to read the Bible. 
recollection of a sermon urging the duty of reading it 
which made so much of an impression on my mind that, 
after my return from meeting, I took my grandfather's 
family Bible, opened it on the broad window sill, and, 


with the happy thought that I had so large a book to | 
read, commenced, intending and expecting to read it | ; 
| reminds us that it was here that, ten centuries before, 
| David, Jesus’s great progenitor, poured forth in prayer the 


through. I had not been told how to read it except as 
Stephen Grellet says he was told, that it contains ‘‘ mys. 
teries which I was not to see to seek into.’’ I read the 


first chapter of Genesis, and after some study, read it | 


over again. After another halt, I read the second chap- 





| with the teachings of the Society. 


Why I should | 
observe any one or all of these I was not told, except | 





I have a distinct | 


ter. I was in my twelfth year, and I read it as history. 
After some minutes’ study, I shut the book. Such was 
the effect on my mind that I did not open the Bible 
again, to read it, for several years. The great want of 
my young life was something to read. I could find no 
Friends’ books except a few memorials, which, at that 
time, did not interest me. 

In my twenty-first year my certificate was transferred 
to what was then one of the largest meetings in Ohio. 
After I had been there a year or two, I asked the Friend 
who sat at the head of the meeting if he could refer me to 
any book or books which would teach me what the belief 
of Friends is. He replied, hesitatingly, that he did not 
know that he could. I asked him if Clarkson’s ‘‘ Por- 
traiture ’’ was to be relied upon as fair and accurate. He 
replied, not very confidently, that he supposed it about 
as fair as any other. He was an intelligent Friend ; and 
yet I became satisfied that his hesitation in giving his 
indorsement to any book as being an exposition of 
Friends’ belief arose from the fact that his dislike of a 
creed was so intense that he was afraid to indorse any 
book lest it might be taken as acreed. 

The complaint of your correspondent is not new. 
Stephen Grellet records, in his autobiography, that the 
New York Yearly Meeting held in Fifth month, 1808, 
was feelingly exercised on account of the ‘‘ young 
people ;’’ and a committee was appointed to endeavor to 
secure, among other things, their better acquaintance 
‘«with the nature of the profession we make as a Relig- 
ious Society, to ignorance of which may be traced many of 
the out-goings from among us, as is lamentably obvious.”’ 

But the complaint goes much further back than that. 
Sir Edward Fry, in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,”’ 


| says: ‘*‘ Hence the Quakerism of this period (1689) was 


mainly of a traditional kind; it dwelt with increasing 


| emphasis on the peculiarities of dress and language 
| which tended to shut Quakers off socially from their 


fellow-men ; it rested much upon discipline and hardened 
into vigorous forms ; and the correction or exclusion of 
its members was a larger part of the business of the body 


| than the wooing of converts either to Christianity or to 
| Quakerism.’’ 


Young members of the Society, during the past twenty- 
five years have had advantages not possessed by their 
fathers and mothers, through First day schools, Young 
Friends’ Associations and other organizations and books 
and newspapers, and they ought not to lack acquaintance 
| Ay 
Columbus, O. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 29.—SEVENTH MONTH 21, 1895. 
THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE. 
GOLDEN ‘l'ExT. —Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me : 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done. —Luke 22: 42. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 26: 30, 36-46. Mark 14: 26, 32-42. 
Luke 22: 39-46. John 18: 1. 
HISTORICAL. 
It was near midnight of the fifth day of the week that 
Jesus arose, with his disciples, from the Paschal Supper— 


| that Last Supper, favorite subject of the artist’s brush, 


which by Jewish custom was spread in the upper chamber ; 


| and, feeling the need of silent communion with his Father 


to quiet the tumult of his soul, took his way ‘*‘ as his cus- 
tom was ’’ to the moonlight solitudes of Olivet. Abbott 


vials of his wrath and sorrow in his flight from the rebel- 
lion of his beloved son Absalom, and the perfidy of 
Ahithophel, his friend. 





The great Psalmist’s nobler descendant knelt in the 
cool stillness of the garden to gain divine strength to meet 
with the sublime dignity of perfect love the darkest fate 
humanity could suffer, brought upon him by ignorance, 
ingratitude, and corrupt materialism unsurpassed in the 
world’s history 

His keen perception penetrated the future and divined 
the political annihilation of his race and the weakness and 
dissensions in the church. His stainless soul, in purest 
harmony with the laws of its Maker, abhorring sin in its 
smallest detail, bowed under the overwhelming grief of the 
aggregated load of guilt which he bore for the sake of his 
people. It is conceivable that in the crisis now come upon 
him the humanity of Jesus must reason with his divinity as 
to whether the world he so loved would be most benefited 
by his life or by his death. 

We cannot doubt that, had the Master so chosen, he 
had the power, even at that late hour, to escape as form- 
erly out of the hands of his enemies. 
uncompelled. 
the logical outcome, the crowning act of the beautiful, 
unceasing self-effacement of his entire life. ‘‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for 
his friend.’’ 

‘TEACHING 
This agony of prayer in the silent darkness of Geth- 


to every heart. 

Not by one supreme effort of will shall men, brought 
face to face with agonizing crises in their lives, rise to 
sublime heights of self-renunciation. 
the soul is seldom attained on one single battlefield of 
life ; it marks the accumulated gain of years of conscien- 
tious shutting out of self. 

As the body needs daily healthful training to bear 
without injury some sudden strain, much more so is it 
with the soul. Every criticising thought unspoken ; 
every smallest kindness done ; every sympathising word 
or smile, if no more may be; every remembrance that 
our destined end among our fellows is not our ease, but 
their welfare, —will help to train our higher natures to the 


perfection intended. A high standard has been set be- 
fore us: 


in heaven is perfect. 

Constant, prayerful aspiration is needful to keep ‘‘ our 
hearts at leisure from themselves,’’ to open wide the win 
dows of the soul ‘‘ to the Divine light which shall teach 
us to have charity,’’ ‘* to love our neighbor as ourself,’’ 
to follow, though afar, in the footsteps of our Master, and 
like him, learn in our degree when our opportunity shall 
come ‘‘ to suffer and be strong.’’ 

Again, we are reminded once more by Jesus’s example 
of the true value of prayer. In our thoughts of our Mas- 
ter, we too often let our minds reverently dwell upon the 
perfection in him of that divinity, a measure of which is 
granted for its salvation to each human soul, thus some 


»” 


he in full measure shared our humanity. 
his great struggle all the needs and longings of the man. 
The pathetically human cry, ‘* O my Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass away from me,’’ voiced in the 
loneliness of Olivet the common shrinking of human-kind 
from the outward shame and degradation, the denial and 
pain contained within that cup. Yet with all his sensitive 
yearning for appreciative love and sympathy, for a more 


receptivity and obedience to the design of the Father 
who sent him: ‘ Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, 
be done.’’ This is the lesson we need to learn. 


| petty ambitions and thoughtlessly selfish schemes. 


| his place in the Creator’s plan 
| to his body’s level, and blindly stints the spiritual growth 





His decision was | 


His final sacrifice, by free volition, was | of the three favored disciples to watch with Jesus. 


| while they sleep ? 
sufficient interest to Peter nor James nor even John to 


| sorrow’”’ 


semane teaches but two lessons, which must appeal alike | their physical frames, and sleep followed naturally upon 


‘* Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father | 


| flesh 
apparent success to his mission, Jesus never faltered in his 
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Let us not prostitute prayer to emphasize our own 
He 
that fixes his hope on earthly advancement and feverishly 
clamors for Divine aid therein, has but dimly appreciated 
He keeps his soul chained 


that, else, had been possible. 
Let us rather use prayer for its legitimate purpose as 


| the most powerful instrument given us by Divine mercy 


wherewith to free our spirits from the mists and vapors of 


| selfishness and prejudice, and render them clear, undis- 
| torting mediums through which may shine eternal Love 


and Truth. Thus only shall we come to be truly willing 


| or able to profit by our Blessed Example; thus only may 
| he save us from ourselves and help us rule our lives in 


closer accord with the divine harmony of God. 


LESSON NOTES. 
There is something especially pathetic in the failure 
Must 
he not only bear this unprecedented agony of struggle, 
but must his best loved friends leave him to bear it alone 
This climax of his life, was it not of 


keep them awake out of sympathy? But ‘sleeping for 
implies that their grief had already exhausted 


the exhaustion. 


What a struggle was this of Jesus Christ’s! His con- 


| sciousness of his own integrity or perfection ; his long- 
Such mastery by | 


ing to do all the good in his power to the world of sin 


| and suffering around him ; his knowledge of the Jews’ 


long expectation of a great, wise, powerful, temporal 


| king who should free them from Roman power and re- 


store to them their former greatness ; his realizing to the 


| uttermost that he had but to say the word to proclaim 
| himself the Messiah they looked for—an earthly, nota 
| spiritual king—and his announcement would be caught 


up by his thousands of friends and made true ; his ago- 
nizing doubt of the Divine wisdom in ordering for him 


| a common criminal’s death as better for the attainment of 


Israel’s salvation than his conscientious, wise administra- 
tion of the mighty nation’s affairs. He might indeed 


| sweat, as it were, great drops of blood at such a problem. 


Here lay his sacrifice, spiritually ; and truly it was God- 
like, a total and absolute submission of a mighty will. 


_ When all is over we can see him erect and kingly, saying 


peacefully to the three: *‘Arise, let us be going ; behold, 


| he is at hand that betrayeth me.”’ 


‘‘An angel from heaven,’’ though not visible to the 
outward sense, was not the less distinctly real and com- 
forting to the spirit’s clear perceptions, bringing the de- 
sired strength to perfectly obey at any cost. 

‘* Watch and pray.’’ To watch is a large part of the 


| Christian’s life ; to be keenly alert and alive to every 
| Opportunity for good and to every possibility of tempta- 
what losing sight of the inspiring remembrance that, as | 
we, by the grace of our Father, share in his divinity, so | 
He brought to | 


tion ; to be ready on the instant for the word of the 
Father, and as ready to recognize and resist every insid- 
ious beginning of evil. To pray is another large part of 
life ; not always begging prayer, though Jesus here makes 


| petition, but to entertain the strongest desires for godli- 


ness, growth, and perfection, and as here implied, to ask 
for help against temptation. We may not slight the 
worth of prayer, even begging prayer, if the soul is in 
an agony of need. So often the spirit is willing but the 
weak. Jesus knew that. He knew that this 
struggle of his would come in some form to every one 
who should follow in his footsteps, and of their own free 
will resign to the Higher Wisdom all present visible good. 
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THE MINISTRY AMONG FRIENDS. 


I wave for a long while felt a concern to give a few 
thoughts for publication in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL, on the above subject, and as the inatter still occu- 
pies my mind I have concluded to offer something in re- 


gard to it, especially for the consideration of elders and | 


other concerned Friends. 

We often hear the query, ‘‘ Why are there not more 
called to the ministry in our Society ?’’ With me the 
question is, why are there as many as there are who con- 
tinue in the call? I fully believe that the good Father 
calls many, but when I consider the many trials that the 
poor servant must pass through in the fulfillment of what 


the way. 
How many of our prominent ministers have been 
ridiculed in their early effort in the service. I have been 


acquainted with a large number who have stood high as | 
ministers, who have been silenced for a time on account | 
of the opposition to their ministry ; and many who, after | 


speaking for some time as ability was given, have on ac- 
count of opposition, ceased to speak in our meetings ; 
some found homes in other religious societies. I believe 


I could name three dozen in our own Quarterly Meeting | 


who gave up the call-within the last fifty years, and in 
that time I recall seven who found favor, and were 
acknowledged as ministers. Two of these, the ablest 
speakers of the number, were disowned by the Society, 


one of them is so feeble that she exercises her gifts only 
on very rare occasions. 
ister in the quarterly meeting, and I do not know of a 


single young Friend within the limits of the quarter who | 


is coming forward in the ministry. There are perhaps a 
half dozen elderly Friends whe occasionly speak words of 
counsel to the few who gather in silent waiting. Now 
there must be a cause for this dearth of ministry amongst 
us. Among the younger members there is a longing 
many times for the spoken word, and they go to other 
societies where there is something to gratify their de- 
sires. What are we doing to revive the zeal of our fore- 
fathers? Where are the nursing fathers and mothers who 


are caring for and strengthening the babes in Christ? | 


Are they caring for the lambs of the flock? Are not 
too many of us resting, as it were, at ease in our Zion, 
hiding our precious talents in the earth, forgetting that 
we will have to give an account of our stewardship ? Has 


not jealousy and fault-finding taken too great a holdon us | 


instead of the true badge of discipleship, the love of the 
brethren ? 

O, ye who sit in high places, can ye not condescend 
to men of low estate? Is there nothing for you to do 
toward repairing the waste places and strengthening the 


walls of our inheritance? Are we not, some of us, ready | 


to cry out to a servant of the Most High, ‘‘ Come over 
to Macedonia and help us’’? May we all examine our 
own hearts and see by the light of eternal Truth how it is 
with us, see whether the fire of God’s love is burning on 
an altar, dedicated to him in our own souls that will con- 
sume the dross and the reprobate silver, and leave only 
the pure gold as an offering to his Holiness. Coming 
into this condition, we will be enabled to adopt the 
angelic announcement: ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
peace on earth, and good will to men.’’ Then the word 
of the Lord would go forth, and gladness and joy would 
fill our earthly tabernacles. Davis FurRNAS. 
Waynesville, Ohio. 





| bat. 
duty seems to require, Ido not marvel that many faint by | 


| church. 
So we have but one active min- | 
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A ‘« BOYS’ BRIGADE”’ IN CHICAGO. 

THE Peacemaker, in its latest issue, quotes from a Chi- 
cago newspaper, the Daily Mews, of Sixth month 8, the 
following report of dissensions in a church in that city 
over the question of the boys’ military brigades. The 
effort to make the church an ‘‘ attraction ’’ by whatever 
means, the crude and unreligious notions of the boys, 
and the shocking contrast between the whole performance 
and any true conception of a place, or a stated gathering 
for the worship of God, will certainly strike the reader 
very forcibly. The report says: 

The military and some of the elders of the Fullerton 
Avenue Presbyterian Church are locked in deadly com- 
The boys declare that either they or some of the 
elders must go, and the three elders who have opposed 


| the boys’ batallion declare it will be one hundred and 


fifty young men who compose the military adjunct of the 
church. 

‘‘Altogether there is a lively fight going on,’’ said 
Capt. Foster of Company D. ‘‘ The feeling has been 
growing more bitter for months. Mr. Matman, one ot 
the elders, organized the batallion and has always stood 


| by us, and so has Dr. Rusk, our pastor, the three elders 


who oppose us being Mr. Brice Miller, Mr. Andrews, and 
Mr. Kaehler. Last fall there were but twenty-eight 
cadets ; now there are about one hundred and fifty, most 


| of whom have brought in their parents; we have the 


largest and best-drilled batallion in the city and took the 


| honors in the Decoration day parade, yet there are a few 
three have passed to the great beyond, two remain, and 


of the elders who still fight to have us put out of the 
For months we have been kept there only be- 
cause Dr. Rusk refused to have us leave, but the point is 
coming to an issue and we are looking around for new 
headquarters, and when we leave the church our sweet- 
hearts and families go with us.’’ 

The faction of the batallion is in favor of asking the 
dissenting elders to resign. 

‘« We can go, or Mr. Kaehler and Mr. Andrews, who 
have been in their quiet way behind all the trouble in the 
church, can go,’’ said First Sergeant Gardner. ‘“ That's 
settled. Ever since the church has begun to have a little 
life in it there are a few of the elders who fight every- 
thing, and the respectable, peaceable members of the ses- 
sion give in rather than fight. Mr. Cameron, our Sunday- 
school superintendent, insults us in open class, and I had 
to tell him if he would not act like a gentleman I would 
take steps to compel him to.’’ 

Quarter Sergeant James says: ‘‘We have our own 
national batallion and elect our own officers, we publish 
the Scarlet and White, our own paper, and have a mounted 


| corps and drum corps of a score of drummers.’’ 


Elder Andrews bases his objections to having the 
cadets in church on the ground that it is un-Christian- 
like to train boys to fight, and he does not believe in mak- 
ing soldiers of them. Mr. Kaehler opposes them on the 
same grounds and declares they wear out the carpet. 
This seems to be the chief objection, so the boys now 


| drill on a piece of canvas. 


Dr. Rusk says that he wants the boys to drill at the 
church, as it is the only entertainment they are allowed, 
and have to go over to the Church of the Covenant or 
Dr. Petrie’s Episcopal church for any social amusement. 
‘* We must do something to keep our boys off the street,”’ 
concluded Dr. Rusk. ‘‘SoI tell them to go where they 
can in the other churches for harmless entertainment, 
and invite the young of the other churches to join our 
batallion.”’ 


More than three millions of dollars pass daily into the coffers of the 


| liquor traffic of this country. 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO ‘“ BOYS’ BRIGADES.”’ 
In considering the question of organizing the boys and | 
young men in the churches as military companies and | 
‘« brigades,’’ with guns and other arms, we beg leave to 
make one or two very serious suggestions to those church 
members who are promoting it. Our first suggestion is 
this : 

There is, we believe, an intimation lying behind this 
‘*« Boys’ Brigade ’’ movement, that it is needed in order to 
have a body of trained soldiers ready to preserve peace 
and order, in case of asocial war. It is privately sug- 
gested, how much or how generally we cannot say, that a 
‘«class’’ conflict is possible, if not probable, and that, 
since we have no standing army, such as that usually 
maintained in Europe, we must provide a substitute, and 
that these lads in the churches and public schools ought 
to be made familiar with the use of arms, and the evolu- 
tions of troops, in order that they may be available to 
put down ‘‘Anarchists’’ or other assailants of the social 
organization. 

Our suggestion upon this is, simply, whether there is 
ever likely to be any warof classes in the United States, 
any armed struggle between rich and poor, between those 
who have property and those who have none, so long as 
there is a Christian willingness to organize society on the | 


basis of justice to all, and whether, therefore, any profess- | 





ing Christian can for a moment contemplate methods and | 
plans which tend directly to social war, while they 
neglect the obvious and plain duty of removing incen- 
tive and pretext for social discontent. 

Secondly, we address ourselves particularly to Pro- | 
testant ‘‘ pastors’’ and church officials. So far as we | 
have observed the movement to organize church military | 
companies, it is confined to those of the Protestant | 
bodies. It has not been begun, we think, in the Catho- | 
lic churches. But if the move- | 
ment should become general, or even extensive, in the | 
Protestant churches, the temptation, especially in some of | 
our great cities, will be very strong for the Catholic | 
churches to take it up. Will you not, then, take a page 
out of our Philadelphia history, and see whether you | 
wish to promote this spread of the idea? Almost pre- 
cisely half a century ago,—in the Seventh month, 1844, 
—at the time of the religious and political riots in this 
city, the most desperate and bloody which Philadelphia 
has ever known, the placing of arms in a Catholic church 
(St. Philip de Neri, in Southwark), and the drilling with- 
in its walls of a small company of young men, ostensibly | 


We hope it will not be. 


| much more pleasant. 


| fact, avery satisfactory meeting. 


(and no doubt in reality) for the defense of the church 
against attack by a mob, became the occasion for a renewal 
of the riots, followed by desperate fighting in the streets, 
and the fatal shooting of many persons, including citizens 
and militia. No one thing, at that time, seemed to 
awaken more ill-feeling, or rouse to a greater degree the 
mob passion, than the statement (unfortunately true in 
this one instance, but probably not in more), that ‘‘ the 
Catholics have arms in their churches, and are drilling 
companies to fight.’’ 

We ask, very seriously, the Protestant pastors and 
those associated with them, who look with a friendly eye 
on this—to us shocking and terrible—business of organ- 
izing an army in their churches, whether upon reflection 
they think it right thus to play with fire. 


BIRTHS. 
ATKINSON.—In Trenton, N. J., Sixth month 30, 1895, to Alvan 


Williams and Sara Cleaver Atkinson, a daughter, who is named 
Mary C. 


DEATHS. 


BORTON. —At her home, Sunbury, Ohio, Sixth month 30, 1895, 
Anna Moore Barton, daughter of Ellis P. and Rebecca J. Moore, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
VISITS IN WHITEWATER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
I tert home on Fifth-day morning, Fifth month 30, as 
companion to Matilda J. Underwood, an approved min- 
ister of Miami Monthly Meeting, on a religious visit to 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting and its branches, she hav- 


ing obtained a minute therefor. Her husband also went. 
We stopped for the night at the hospitable home of 


| Abraham Shoemaker, going on next day to attend the 


Select Meeting of the Quarter, held in this month at 
Richmond, Ind. We stayed there until First-day after- 
noon, attending meetings and visiting the sick and af- 
flicted, then to Milton, where she had an appointed meet- 


| ing that evening (Sixth month 2), which was well at- 


tended. After spending a couple of days there, we pro- 
ceeded 16 miles to Duck Creek, (Greensboro). There 
was a nice rain that day, refreshing us and making travel 
Attended their Preparative Meet- 
ing, and while in that neighborhood visited an aged 
Friend, who is confined to his couch, the result of a 
broken hip ; he seemed pleased to be thus remembered. 

We then spent some time in visiting relatives and 
friends in Sheridan, and attended the meeting of the 
other branch of Friends, where M. had service and it was 
cordially received by them ; next to the Monthly Meet- 
ing (Fall Creek), held near Pendleton, Indiana. At- 
tended Maple Grove Monthly Meeting held at Bush 
Creek, (Lincolnville), Sixth month 15, where we were 
met by our friends Abraham Shoemaker and wife, had 
an evening meeting for young people, in which the gospel 
words flowed freely, and the audience very attentive ; in 
Next morning went on 
to Maple Grove, accompanied by A. Shoemaker; at- 
tended their First-day morning meeting, which was not 
very large, owing to the sudden death of an aged friend, 
Samuel Moore. Attended his funeral in the afternoon, 
which was very large, the meeting-house not being large 
enough to hold the people. Returned that night to Lin- 
colnville, to the home of John Holloway, where we 
were very kindly entertained. 
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With our faces turned homeward, our next stopping- | 
place was Isaac Underwood’s; the next day called on an 
aged woman who does not get out and cannot hear a 
sound, who seemed very grateful for our visit. That 
evening had a parlor meeting at the home of Rachel 
Russell, an aged Friend, who has not walked for a num- 
ber of years; she was so rejoiced to have a meeting 
there, which was well attended, and M had good service 
therein ; then an appointed meeting at 3 o’clock the neat 
day in Camden, when the gospel words flowed freely, and 
were gladly received. Left there next morning, and 
after spending one night on the road reached Richmond, 
the 22d, where we called on the sick, then on to West- 
field, reaching A. Shoemaker’s at 2.30p.m. Attended 
their First-day school and meeting next day, which was 
large and very satisfactory. There was a refreshing rain 
next morning, after which we started for home, reaching 
there at 5 p. m., having been gone from home 26 days 
and attended 12 meetings, traveling over 400 miles in our 
own carriage and through eleven counties. Feeling great 
peace in the undertaking, we rejoiced with grateful 
hearts that we had been cared for by Divine Providence, 
through loving friends. 





ELIZABETH A. Davis. 


The Committee of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting 
having in charge the Asbury Park Indulged Meeting, 
conclude to open the same for the season at Whittier Hall, 
Asbury Park, N. J. Meetings held at 4 o’clock p. m., 
on First-days. The company of interested Friends 
desired. 


Joel Borton, of Woodstown, has obtained a minute to 
attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, which will be held at Salem, 
Ohio, beginning Eighth month 26, and also to attend 
some meetings on the way. He thinksof going West by 
way of Virginia, and attending Fairfax Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at Lincoln, on the 19th. 


Robert Hatton has been attending the monthly meet- 
ings in Bucks Quarter as they came in turn during last 
week. He was in Newtown on Fifth-day evening, the 
guest of Isaac Eyre, and went from there to Middletown 
Monthly Meeting on Sixth-day. On First-day (7th in- 
stant) he was at the meeting at Doylestown. 


WE want broad-minded, meditative men. We want 
guides, we want reality, we want souls who will do and 
act before God; who would have that disposition in 
building up the spiritual Church which the reverential 
Middle Age masons had when elaborately carving some 
graven imagery or quaint device, unseen by man’s eye, 
on the fretted roof of a cathedral—they worked on 
God’s house, and before God !—Worman Macleod. 


Ir is astonishing what tremendous prices we sometimes 
pay for things that add no permanent value to us. We 
pay for our follies, our carelessness, our ignorance, our 
tempers, and our wrongs. 
our social life that cost us ten times what they are worth. 
If a business man should make similar transactions, he 
would be called an idiot. True values increase in just 
proportion You can have just what you pay for. But 
you cannot have woolens when you only pay for cottons. 
You cannot have health when you simply pay for indul- 
gence. And there is no short cut to become a thorough 
gentleman nor an accomplished and true-hearted woman. 





— Universalist. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DAYS IN THE LAKE REGION. 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, ) 
Sixth month 27, 1895. } 
WE left Ulverston shortly after lunch on Third-day, 
the 18th, and after a short ride reached Lakeside, on the 
southwest shore of Lake Windermere. Here we take a 
little steamboat and steam up the lake to Ambleside. 
Windermere is the largest lake in England, but only ten 
and a half miles in length for all that. It is beautifully 
winding,—hence its name,—and has much more woods 
along its banks than many others of the lakes which we 
havesinceseen. Along its shores, especially the northern 
and eastern, are the handsome homes of many Liverpool 
and Manchester manufacturers and merchants. As the 
whole ‘‘ Lake Region’’ is but a few hours’ ride from 
both these cities, it is a favorite place for summer houses. 
At the head of Windermere we disembark and take 
coaches for Ambleside. 

In the evening we took a ‘‘trap’’ and rode out to 
Rydal Mount, about one and a quarter miles from Amble- 
side, which was for thirty years or more the poet Words- 
worth’s home. A conspicuous sign on the gate warns 
visitors that ‘‘ This is private ground,’’ so that we con- 
tented ourselves with a look from the outside. Just below 
the house is what was once the home of William Ball, a 
Friend, who was contemporary with Wordsworth, and 
on terms of intimacy with him. Taking another drive, 
later, we found a tablet in a wall which William Ball 
had erected to the memory of a horse which had dropped 
dead in the road. The inscription says : 

‘* 30th of oth month, 1843. 
“ Fallen from his fellow’s side, 
The steed below is lying, 


In honors here he died, 
His only fault was dying.’’ 


“Ww. 3B” 
From Rydal Mount we drove along a beautiful wood, 
past a huge rock on the left, with steps leading to its top, 
which is called ‘‘ Wordsworth’s rock,’’ having been a 
favorite seat of his, and on to the village of Grasmere. 
Here Wordsworth lived in three different homes, and is 
buried in the churchyard. Dove Cottage, which was his 
home fora considerable period about the time of his mar- 
riage, has recently been bought by an association formed 
to preserve it as a relic of the poet. Stopford A. Brooke 
is the head of the association, and was active in raising 
the fund required for the purchase. It is a little two- 
storied stone cottage, with vines and roses growing over 
it, and at the back the garden running up the hillside, 
with many plants and flowers still growing which Words - 
worth planted there. Across the road from the cottage 
is the house of Mrs. Dixon, the old woman in charge of 
it, who shows visitors round (after purchase of tickets 
sixpence each), and who remembers Wordsworth well. 
She pointed out the different objects of interest ; we 
looked especiaily at the room which Dorothy Wordsworth 
papered with newspapers, for a visit from Walter Scott. 
The news-wallpaper has been taken down, however. The 
bed in which Wordsworth died, and other articles of 


| furniture have been restored to the house, though it is by 
We do a great many thingsin | 


no means completely furnished. The garden back is full 
of flowers, and has many associations with the poet. 
From Dove Cottage we drove to the church, and in 
the darkening twilight,—it was just nine o’clock,—we 
were barely able to see the name ‘‘ William Wordsworth,”’ 
with the date of his birth and death on a tall gray stone 
under a drooping tree, at the extreme end of the grave- 
yard. Across the road from the church is the old vicar- 
age, where Wordsworth lived for three years, and which 
is now being demolished, to make room, I suppose, for a 
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more modern dwelling. We returned to Ambleside along 
the beautiful Rothay river, across which, at one point, 
we could barely see, in the failing light, the outline of 
the stepping-stones which figure in one of Wordsworth’s 
poems. 

Fourth-day (19th), we drove to Coniston Lake, per- 
haps eight miles over the hills from Ambleside. At the 
hotel at Coniston we took a ‘‘ trap’’ and drove along the 
west shore of the lake to Brantwood, now the home of 
John Ruskin. Like the other English homes of this 
character which we have seen, it was overrun with vines 
and roses, and in front poppies, roses, and many other 
flowers were in bloom. As we drove along, and beyond 
the house, there was Ruskin himself walking,—the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor,’’ as the driver called him, and as, rather singu- 
larly, he himself prefers to be called. (I say rather 
singularly, because, as a rule, English instructors and pro- 
fessors prefer to be entitled simply Mr.) Looking re- 
spectfully at the famous author and critic, as we passed, 
we saw him stooped and gray, leaning upon his staff, but 
his countenance was cheerful and his step had vigor. His 
beard seemed longer than in the portraits. He gave us 
but a glance from under his shaggy eyebrows, as we passed 
by, and then looked again straight ahead, as he had done. 
As we returned, he had gone through an open gateway by 
the roadside, and was standing beneath the shade of some 
trees. His home has a beautiful situation, overlooking 


the dark blue waters of Coniston Lake, and the oriel 
window gives a view up and down the lake, and of the 
mountain peaks beyond. 

Fifth-day morning we again took a ‘‘trap’’ (the 
driver sits up front, and there are seats for two passengers 
on each side, facing each other), and set off for Wyth- | 
burn, a roadside church at the foot of the ‘‘ mighty Hel- 


vellyn.’’ 
that up an extended pass between the hills, near the sum- 
mit of which is a cairn marking the boundary of West- 
moreland and Cumberland. Beyond, we descended into 
the valley of Thirlmere. This little lake, three miles 
long, has lately become the water supply of Manchester, 
sixty-five miles away. The work has cost that city some 
millions of pounds, and to secure the purity of the lake, 
they have bought up the shores, and have demolished 


many buildings and farm houses which might cause con- | 
The average annual rainfall here is over 100 | 


tamination. 
inches, and as the lake has a considerable drainage area, 
the supply is considered enough for a long time to come. 
The level of the lake has been raised twenty feet, and the 
city has the right to raise it fifty feet more if desired. 
Wythburn is the temporary home of W. Hudson Shaw, 
who in the last few years has become well known to many 
in America through his lectures in the University Ex- 
tension courses. 
charge of the little village church,—though since the 


separated houses scarcely can be called a village. We 
found him in his study, surrounded by his books, and 


after half an hour’s pleasant conversation, on mutual | a large hall, used as the First-day school room, on the 


| opposite side of the street. 
would permit in the ascent of Helvellyn,—his intimate | 


friends and themes, he walked with us as far as our time 


knowledge of the beautiful scene spread out below adding 
greatly to our pleasure,—and returned with us to the way- 
side inn, the ‘* Nag’s Head,’’ for lunch. 
was one of those we read about, neatly whitewashed, im- 
maculately clean ; we ate in the little parlor. The loaf, 
which is always put on the table whole, was placed by the 


until the loaf was almost gone. Friends of Hudson Shaw 
will be glad to learn that his wife, who has been ill so 





The inn itself | 


long, is much improved, and that it is now only a ques- 
tion of a short time when she will be able to return to her 
home. Bidding him farewell, we returned to Ambleside. 

In the afternoon we went to call on William Henry 
Hills, a Friend, who lives in Harriet Martineau’s old 
home, ‘‘ The Knoll,’’ at Ambleside, but unfortunately 
did not find him at home. He is the President of the 
Lake District Defence Society, formed ‘‘ to offer a power- 
ful and consolidated opposition to the introduction of 
unnecessary railways into the Lake District, and to all 
other speculative schemes which may appear likely to im- 
pair its present beauty, or destroy its present character.’’ 
As president of such a body, he of course is familiar with 
the many literary associations and romantic spots of this 
beautiful region. We left Ambleside in the afternoon to 
attend the quarterly meeting at Kendal, ten miles or so 
from Windermere, and still in a rolling, hilly country. 
Here we met with pleasure our friend Charles Thompson, 
of Morland, who has so many friends among us in 
America, at the Grosvenor Temperance Hotel, one of the 
most homelike inns we have yet found. At 7.30 we at- 
tended a ‘‘fellowship’’ meeting in the meeting-house. 
This was simply a meeting for worship, with perhaps a 
little more freedom of speaking among those who do not 
frequently speak in meeting. Here we again met Rufus 
P. King of North Carolina, and Dr. Richard H. Thomas, 
of Baltimore, who with his wife has now been in England 
over a year, doing good service, I hear, in behalf of 
Friends’ system of a free ministry, as opposed to the paid 
pastorate. Dr. Thomas is staying now with his sister, 
Mary Snowden Braithwaite, wife of Isaac Braithwaite, who 
is the assistant clerk (‘‘ clark’’) of the quarterly meeting. 

Kendal Quarterly Meeting covers classic ground of 


| early Quakerism, and Charles Thompson kindly prepared 
The road is through Grasmere, and beyond | for me amemorandum, which I here use. ‘‘ It embraces,’’ 


| he says, ‘‘ the whole of the county of Westmoreland and 


small portions of the counties of York, Lancaster, and 
Cumberland ; its four monthly meetings are Sedbergh, 
Strickland, Kendal, and Swarthmore, and the number of 
members (1895) about 420 in all. Many of the founders 
of the Society of Friends were residents within this area ; 


George Whitehead, William Edmundson, Samuel Bow- 


ness, John Camm, Francis Howgill, John Audland, John 
Blackling, Margaret Fell, William Caton, Thomas Law- 
son, and many other leaders were natives of this district. 
Nearly all the chief families now resident in the town of 


| Kendal, are descendants of Friends,—Wakefields, Whit- 


wells, Crawsons, Wilsons, Somervilles, Croppers, none of 


| whom have now representatives among Friends, except 


the Wilsons.’’ 
The quarterly meeting assembled in joint session for 


| a portion of its business, and then women Friends with- 
He is living in the vicarage, and has | 


drew, though I did not perceive that the business in men’s 


| meeting was materially different in character after their 
demolition of so many dwellings on the lake the widely | 


withdrawal. At one o’clock,—upon the conclusion of 
the religious meeting, and before the separation,—we 
adjourned for an hour for refection, which was served in 


All sat down at one time, 
observing a period of silence both before and after the 
meal,—which appears to be the usage in many English 
Friends’ homes. Returning to the meeting-house, and 
after transacting business very much as in our meetings 


| at home, the meeting closed about 3.30, after having a 


verbal and informal report from Eliza Frankland, who 


| has just returned from one of the Friends’ missions in 
attendant before our friend and guest, and for five hungry 


people it seemed as if he did little else than cut bread | 


India, after an absence of over four years. 


We parted from Charles Thompson at Kendal. He 


| inquired after many American Friends, and spoke with 


interest of his visit to the United States in 1876. The 
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sight, he said, which impressed him most there was the 
school children at 15th and Race streets, when they came 


and sat down ina body in mid-week meeting,—something | 


not to be seenin England. Through the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL he was as familiar with our Society affairs 
as we. The recent united meeting at Flushing was par- 
ticularly pleasing to him, as it seems to have been to 
other English Friends who have spoken of it to us. 

ae 3s 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL 
Conclusion of Letter from Abby D. Munro, 

Tue kindly response to our appeal for an increase of 
funds with which to carry on our work has enabled us to 
do what we have long felt the need of doing for the good 
of the whole—open two new rooms, and employ teachers 
for the same, thus making a complete graded school. 
This has seemed to give a new impetus to the interest of 
parents and pupils, as the attendance in the higher rooms 
gives proof. Miss Louise Fordham, the new teacher en- 
gaged for No. 1, has shown great fitness for the position. 
Aigraduate of a New England training-school, she comes 
equipped with advanced methods of instruction, and 
being an excellent disciplinarian, we feel ourselves fortu- 
nate in securing her services. The teacher of the other 
new room, No. 5, is a former pupil of our own school. 
Altogether the closing exercises were a very pleasant end- 
ing to a very pleasant session. We have engaged the 
same corps of teachers for the fall, and with no changes 
to make we trust we shall be permitted to come together 
prepared for a still more effective term of labor. 

The condition of the people here is very discourag- 
ing. 
succession that they have not had time nor oppor- 
tunity to recover from their effects, and there seems to be 
nothing to look forward to. Cotton has not, for several 
years, paid for the planting. Truck-farming is overdone, 
and even were it not, there are so many odds to contend 
with that no dependence can be placed upon it. Busi- 


tries start up (of which there is not the slightest possi- 
bility now) or some change takes place, I do not see how 
they will ever get out of this impoverished condition. 
With so little employment and such low wages, we often 
wonder among ourselves how they manage to get enough 
for themselves and families to eat, to say nothing of rent 
and other expenses. 


they would do for clothing. 
all their aid in this direction. The contents of 
barrels do good service, and nothing comes amiss. 

Nicholas will remain at Mt. Pleasant during the summer, 
and we hope, as our friends gather up their cast-off gar- 
ments, they will send them on,as in the winter, and she 
will see they are acknowledged and disposed of, and thus 
be enabled to continue the advantages of the Dorcas 
room to the people. Our friends must be lenient with 


the 


us if they do not always receive personal acknowledgment | 


of barrels received. Weaim to do this, but sometimes 


they are hurriedly opened while a crowd is waiting to | 


receive the benefit of their contents, and the address is 
mislaid before copied. 


lowing directions given, our letters have been returned to 
us marked ‘‘uncalled for.’’ To our knowledge, no 
barrel, properly directed, has been lost, though some 
have been delayed awhile. 


behalf of the poor and suffering. It has enabled us to 
relieve the most intense suffering, and to help the sick 


One misfortune has followed another in such rapid | 





Without the Dorcas room, which is | 
a blessing to them in so many ways, I do not know what | 
We thank our friends for | 


Miss | 


| and sincere earnestness,’’ says Charles Dickens. 
Sometimes there is nothing to | 
tell who they are from, and in several instances after fol- | 


| vering resolve, and enthusiasm |! 


Many thanks, too, are due | 


to those who have so kindly responded to our appeals in | world can shift along with substitutes here and there, 


and aged, whom in many cases we knew were suffering from 
hunger and cold. It has certainly been a very hard winter ; 
cold weather increases the expenses to such a degree. 

We wish to acknowledge the reception of FRIENDs’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Scattered Seeds, which are 
used as supplementary reading in one of our grades ; the 
Temperance Advocate and Banner, The Peacemaker, and 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which have been received 
regularly during the year. It will be gratifying to our 
friends to know that weclose the year free from all debt, 
with asmall balance in our treasury. 

The writer’s address will be, until the last week in 
September, Bristol, R. I., and friends will please send 
communications to this address and save delay of re- 
mailing. Assy D. Munro. 

TOLERATION IN MARYLAND. 
Editors INTELLIGENER AND JOURNAL: 
NOTICING in your paper, Sixth month 22, the remarks of 
N. C., referring to religious toleration in colonial days, I 
send these few extracts, as they may be of interest to 
many, and I believe they differ somewhat from statements 
often made upon this subject. 

The Rev. Gilbert F. Williams, rector of Christ Church, 
Washington, D. C., in a recent historical review of the 
first years of the Maryland Colony, says: ‘‘A Jesuit, 
Father White, one of Lord Baltimore’s colony, writes 
officially to the head of the Jesuits in England: ‘ The 
greater part of the colony are heretics [7. ¢., Protestants]. 
The secretary (Lengar) having summoned the assembly, 
composed, with few exceptions, of heretics’ [ Protestants]. 
This assembly met 1637-38.”’ 

‘« Extract, Vol. 3, Y series, Records of the English 
Provinces of the S. J [Society of Jesus, commonly called 
Jesuits]. Published in London, edited by the Jesuit, 
Father Foley, 1877—78-79.”’ 

Dr. Williams cites the testimony of Neill, in his 
‘¢ Founders of Maryland,’’ who says that in 1650, the 


| next year after the passage of the ‘‘Act of Toleration,’’ 
ness in general is at a standstill, and unless new indus- | 


when the assembly met, and the delegates, thirteen in 


| number, came to be sworn in, all the Roman Catholics, 


four in number,—John Meadly, P. Loud, Thomas Mat- 


| thews, and G. Manners, objected to the Act of Religious 
| Toleration. 
| fourth resigned. 


Three of them, however, took the oath, the 


Dr. Williams further says that Lord Baltimore did not 
participate in the passage of this Act to which his name 
has so often been attached. 

Historical truth is valuable that we may learn lessons 
therefrom, as well as that we may give credit where it 
belongs. jC. 

Camden, N. /. 


A RELIGIOUS life is not a thing that spends itself like 
a bright bubble on the river’s surface. It is rather like 
the river itself, which widens continually, and is never 
so broad or deep as where it rolls into the ocean of eter- 
nity. —Lutheran. 


‘¢ THERE is no substitute for thoroughgoing, ardent, 
One may 
have a large stock of fine talents, he may have good judg- 
ment, with a backing of wide experience, but how little 
does all this avail without heartiness, earnestness, unwa- 
God gives us the ma- 
chinery for accomplishing his work, but we must fill the 
boiler with water, and build the fire under it. The 


but for hearty interest, earnestness, zeal, there is no sub- 
stitute. —S. S. Zimes. 
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COLORED PEOPLE AT NASHVILLE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


SoME months ago I wrote an article for your journal con- | 


cerning the colored school here and the advance made 
by the colored people generally in this section (coming 
under my observation), to which some exception has been 
taken by Eastern friends and philanthropists, on the score 
of its being too bright a picture. 

I propose, in this communication, to let others speak 
rather than myself ; and those others so connected with 
the leading newspapers here, and hence so reflecting 
public sentiment, that the accusation against me, namely, 


that I am from my sympathies and Quaker antecedents | 


prejudiced in their favor cannot, with truth and reason, 
be made. 

Since my last the ‘‘ Commencements’’ in their high 
schools and in Fisk University (an institution that would 
do credit to any country or any race), have taken place, 
and I herewith enclose you a report of the high school, as 
it was reported in the leading morning daily, the Nashville 
American of the next morning. 

I have not by me any of the numerous and really 
flattering press notices of the University exercises. The 
description, however, of the lower grade school which I 
send, will convey to one a better idea of the general 
condition of education and, incidentally, of the intellec- 
tual and social status of the masses of these people than 
will that of Fisk University. 

I here repeat my assertion in my first article, that my 
purpose is to correct (in the cause of peace and the fra- 
ternal relations of our common country) false impressions, 
quite common in the North and East, as to the status of 
the negro in the Séuth. 

Political partisanship has had more to do in creating 
such an opinion than influence from any other source. I 
belong to neither of the dominant parties. There may 
be a few more cases of mob law in hanging negroes for a 
particular crime in the South than at the North, for 
similar crime by similar races, but surely this is explained 
in a part of the country where the proportion of blacks 
to whites as compared to the North is as ten to one. 

In a future article I propose to refer to other lines of 
development beside the scholastic, in which the colored 
people and the late slaves of the South are making as 
commendable headway and give promise of as great a 
future as on educational lines. 


In conclusion I am glad to endorse what President | 


Stokes of the Board of Education so well said in ad- 


gathering), that ‘‘ the progress made by the race in the 

last generation was such as had been made by no other 

people in history.’’ V. FEL, M. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


[The report in the newspapers sent us is quite ex- 
tended, and we could not make room for any considera 
ble part of it. The Commencement exercises were held 
on the evening of Sixth month 5, with an audience stated 
at ‘* 4,000 or more.’ There were eleven graduates, of 
whom nine were girls. These latter, the account says, 
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Educational Department. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK IN NEW YORK YEARLY 
MEETING. 
THE following is the report presented to New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, at its recent sitting, by the Committee on Education : 


To the Yearly Meeting: The schools under the care of Friends 
during the past year are all reported as being well attended and prosper- 
ous. The Trustees of Friends’ Academy at Locust Valley, L. I., have 
in process of erection a new and larger building for school purposes, 
which will be ready for occupancy in the fall. Chappaqua Mountain 
Institute, while having a number of students a little below the average 
of former years, is reported to have an unusually satisfactory class of 
scholars. The schools in New York and Brooklyn were never in a 
better condition. 

From Friends’ Academy we have the statement that the managers 
and the faculty endeavor to ‘‘throw the influence of the school 
strongly in the direction of Friends’ principles,’’ which we think may 
be said to be true of all the schools, their aim being not alone to promote 
intellectual growth, but to stimulate and culture the finer graces of the 
mind and heart which develop the best traits of human character. 

It is very encouraging to the committee to find evidences of an in- 
creasing interest everywhere among Friends in educational matters. 
This is shown not only by the more generous support that they are 
giving to our own schools, but by the growing interest that they mani- 
fest in the work for our Society at Swarthmore College. At a meeting 
of our committee soon after its appointment in Fitth month, 1894, a 
sub-committee was appointed to receive subscriptions for the benefit 
of Swarthmore. This sub-committee sent out, to Friends generally 
in this yearly meeting, a circular setting forth the purpose for which 
funds were needed by the College, and inviting subscriptions thereto. 
As a result, subscriptions amounting to $890.70 were made, of which 
the Treasurer has received and forwarded to the Treasurer of Swarth- 
more College the sum of $859.20. 

The Committee on Education is also gratified to observe on the 


| part of the managers of the schools in our yearly meeting, an in- 


creasing disposition to eacourage their graduates to pursue a further 
course of education at Swarthmore. It is hoped that these schools 


| will more and more plan their work to make it contributory to the 


support and the advancement of our one College, and that our 
members generally will feel it a duty to use every available oppor- 
tunity to foster, first, the interests of Friends’ schools within our 
borders, and, second, through them the interests of Swarthmore 
College. 

Swarthmore has fittingly offered inducements for such a course by 
granting ten honor scholarships of the value of $200 each, one of 
which scholarships may be awarded to a candidate for the Freshman 
class from (among others) the following schools, viz.: Friends’ 
Seminary, New York; Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., and 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

As has been done for several previous years, the funds appropriated 


| by the Yearly Meeting for the use of this committee have been mainly 


used this year for assisting the children of Friends and those of Friendly 
parentage, where needed, by the part payment of their tuition charges. 
Thus, during the year just past, $300 were appropriated for the aid 
of ten pupils at Chappaqua. Aside from this $12 were used for inci- 
dental expenses, so that of the $500 appropriated by the Yearly Meet- 


| ing, $188 unexpended balance will revert to the Treasurer. 
dressing the graduating class, (for I attended the great | : ; 

: | of Education be continued under the care of a committee for another 
| year, and that the sum of $500 be appropriated for the use of the 


were ‘‘ all attired in white, dressed in the most exquisite | 


costumes, fully up with the fashion of the day,’’ which 
we regret to learn. It also states: ‘‘ The interest was 
intense, and lasted till the exercises were over. This 
class is a bright one, and numbers among its members at 
least one boy who can write poetry and music, and two 
girls who have voices of absolutely wonderful purity, 
sweetness, and strength.’’ The President of the Board 
os Education presented the diplomas, and said the enter- 
tainment ‘‘ was an unusual one, in every way, far beyond 
the usual graduation entertainment.’’] 


Our Committee recommends to the Yearly Meeting that the subject 


Committee. On behalf of the Committee, 
Ww. M. JAcKsOoN, Cler&. 


Fifth month 27, 1895. 





CHATHAM ACADEMY IN 1839. 
Epitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

The village of Chatham, named for William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
in England, is situated in Londongrove township, Chester county, Pa., 
at the intersection of the Gap and Newport turnpike with the old Gap 
and Newport road. About 1832 Chatham consisted of only a stone 
tavern house and a venerable stone barn. A tract of about 400 acres 
of land belonged to the farm, which was owned by Thomas McKean, 
formerly, who was a member of the Continental Congress, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and for nine years Governor of the 
State. After his decease this tract was divided up and sold out in 
small lots for building purposes; a large brick storehouse, mechanics’ 
shops, and comfortable buildings for residences were soon erected, and 
last, but not least, a commodious, two storied brick academy building 


| was built, that would accommodate forty pupils to each story, but the 


upper story was never used as a school-room, if I recollect aright. 
Here a large school was kept for some years. Among the teachers 
I remember particularly Samuel D. Springer and Simpson Preston, the 
latter of whom tanght the term of 1839 and 1840. The school occu- 
pied the whole of the lower floor of the building, which fronted on 
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the Gap and Newport turnpike. I was a pupil in this school taught 
by Simpson Preston ; besides the English branches, there were taught 
arithmetic, mensuration, algebra, and geometry. Our teacher that 
session was an apt and studious one, taking great pains to have his 
pupils understand what they were doing, and I will say striving to 
interest them in their various lessons and to have them thoroughly 
comprehend one problem before passing on to another. 

The school that session enrolled between 40 and 50 students, quite 
a number of them full-grown young men and women, among whom I 
can remember James Speakman, Hannah Speakman, Horatio Speak 
man, Levi Clayton, Samuel Hughes, James Jackson, and his brothers. 
Our playground was the large, level field just west of the academy, 
and the game called town’s ball was the favorite, being enjoyed by 
most of the large boys, and was entered into with good spirit and 


always elicited great enthusiasm among the players, and our bodies | the Apocrypha; the third, Ecclesiastes, from the Bible, and the Wis- 


and minds were greatly refreshed from this invigorating exercise. 
Though this was called in its day a good school, and so it was, we 


| 
| 


| and the new, Prof. Moulton used the 28th chapter of Job. 


written for the temple service. In the anthem it is “ Who shall as- 


cend ?”’ in the Temple psalm it is, “* Who shall sojourn ?” also the 
answer is much more elaborated. 


To illustrate the difference between the old version of the Bible 
In the 


| old version there seems to be nothing to get hold of down to the 12th 

verse, but in the new, when we understand that it is a man, and that 
| man a worker in mines who is being described, we see it all clearly, 
| and the 12th verse has a new force in the suggestion, ‘‘ Where is the 
| mine out of which men dig wisdom?” 


were generally good students and our advantages there were as good as | 


in most other schools of the period, the instruction was oral, per- 
sonal chiefly, no odyect lesson was ever at hand. The mind faculties 
had to delve deep and long to grasp the difficulties before them, but 
the teacher's aid was always willingly lent to lessen trouble and inspire 
courage. Helps to instruction were not then at hand as they are at 


present, and I will add that there was not a vair of globes ora simple | 


blackboard in the schoof. Nevertheless I think our advancement was 
fair and creditable both to us and our teacher. 


Octoraro, Lancaster Co., Pa. THOMAS BAKER, 


THE OLD BOARDING-SCHOOLS—HENRY RIDGWAY’S. 


From the old file of the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER for the year 
1847, we take the following advertisement of Chesterfield Boarding- 
School for Boys, kept at Crosswicks, N. J., by Henry W. Ridgway. 
Like Joseph Foulke’s, it was open in the summer as well as the win- 
ter. This plan is now practically abandoned, the “ Summer Schools,’’ 
for teachers, continuing a few weeks, being about the only instruction 
at that season. The advertisement says : 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, 
N. J., will open for the Summer Term, on the 17th of Fifth month, 
(May), 1847. 

A competent teacher is engaged. 
limited to twenty. 

For particulars inquire of 

George Truman, No. 102 Seventh street ; George M. Justice, No. 
149 Market street; Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. corner 8th and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia. 

Samuel Townsend, John Needles, Baltimore. 

William C. White, B. Rush Plumly, New York City. 

M. S. Foster, Trenton, N. J 

Or of the Principal, HENRY W. RipGway. 

Direct Crosswicks, P. O., N. J. 


The number of scholars is 


LECTURE AT CHAUTAUQUA, BY PROFESSOR MOULTON. [Com- 
municated. ]—To-day (Seventh month 2) Professor Moulton lectured on 
the “ Literary Study of the Bible,’’ comparing this method with the 
historical, or ‘‘ higher criticism.’’ He took for illustration the twenty- 


Prof. Moulton made a plea for the introduction of the literary 
study of the Bible into our schools and colleges, and to this end he is 
preparing for the Macmillans, (publishers), five books. The first 
volume will contain the Proverbs; the second, Eccles iasticus, from 


dom of Solomon, (Apocrypha) ; the fourth, Job. H. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The closing exercises at West- 


| town took place on the 2d instant, and were attended by a large num. 


ber of those interested in the school. There were twenty-two gradu- 
ates, of whom six,—two boys and four girls,—read essays. An address 


; was made by C. Canby Balderston, one of the teachers. 


Prof. Balderston has resigned his position as teacher, and will re- 


| tire for a year to his home at Colora, Md. 


TEACHERS’ GATHERINGS.—The annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Mt. Gretna, in Lebanon county, last 
week, on the 2d, 3d, and 4th. Interesting papers on educational 
subjects were read and discussed. 

The National Educational Association has been in session, at 
Denver, Col., this week. About seven thousand visitors, it was re- 
ported, had arrived to attend. 


WooDsTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The teachers engaged for next 


| year at Woodstown, N. J., four in number, are Albert T. Yarnall, 
| graduate of Swarthmore College, ’95, as Principal; Margaret R. 


Caley, who has been teaching five years at Media, and Hannah T. 
Borton and Rachel Moore, who have been teaching at Woodstown. 


The school will re-open on the gth of Ninth month. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA.—The first meeting of the Young Friends’ 


| Association of Richmond, Ind., after having reorganized this spring, 


| tinued with increasing interest and attendance. 
| meetings, which are held at private residences, are devoted entirely to 
| religious study, all business being transacted in the business meetings, 
| which are held on the fourth Fifth-day evening in each month. 
| yet we have taken up but one subject for each evening in our First-day 


| tion. 


| as a voluntary offering. 
| out the chief purpose of the organization, the “ promotion of practical 


fourth Psalm. The historical student, he said, would at once discover | 


that the Psalm was composed of two apparently disconnected parts, 
shown in the gap between the 6th and 7th verses, and at once declare 
it to be two Psalms instead of one, and further, that the first part of it 
shows the mark of later literature, and the latter part the marks of 
earlier literature. The literary student is also struck with the differ- 
ence between the two parts of the Psalm, but is bent upon knowing 
its exact literary form, and asks himself, Is it a story or a poem, or is 
it, as it proves to be, an anthem? [If it is an anthem it must belong 
to some ceremonial, must have been written for some especial occasion ; 
therefore he sets about finding the particular occasion among the cere- 
monials in which David took part. 

He discovers in second Samuel, 6th chapter, that at the inaugura- 
tion of the city of Jerusalem (which had been a Jebusite fortress and 
was conquered by David), a song of this kind would be appropriate, 
where the men of war of Israel, standing at the foot of the hill and 
escorting the ark, look up to the top, singing, ‘‘ Who shall ascend into 
the hill of the Lord? And who shall stand in his holy place?” the 
response coming from another band, ‘‘ He that hath clean hands,’’ 
etc. After this they mount the hill, and standing before the gates the 
warriors sing, ‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,’’ etc., and are an- 
swered from within, ‘‘ Who is the king of glory?”’ Again from those 
bearing the ark the answer, ‘‘ The Lord, strong and mighty,” etc., 
and, after the question has been asked a second time, they answer with 
that name for Jehovah which figures in second Samuel more than any 
other phrase, ‘‘ The Lord of hosts.” This is the culmination. What 
a picture this brings before our eyes; how real it makes the scene and 
how the words ring with the enthusiasm of those men of Israel ! 

Prof. Moulton then read the 15th Psalm, and pointed out the like- 
ness to the 24th, also the subtle difference, which shows that this was 


practical advantage was, “ Little Foxes.”’ 
| the Vine were brought to light in such manner that they could not fail 
| of recognition, and when we realize how slyly these “ Little Foxes” 





was held Fourth month 14th. Since that time meetings have con- 


The First-day evening 


As 


meetings, and we some times feel the hour too short for its considera- 
lhe leader having been previously appointed, presents the sub- 
ject in a paper or talk, others bringing the thoughts they have gathered 
Subjects are chosen with a view to carrying 


Christianity,’ and the interest shown by all, and the earnestness with 


which the younger members take hold of the work, encourage the hope 


| that the Association is not failing of its aim as set forth in the preamble of 


our constitution : ‘‘ the promotion of practical Christianity among our- 


| selves and others, by a more thorough knowledge and application of 


the principles of the Religious Society of Friends.” Our monthly 
meetings, inthe manner of making minutes and in other ways practic- 


| able, are conducted according to the method of transacting business 
in the regular Meetings for Discipline in the Society. 


Thus we form 
a kind of preparatory department, or training school, educating the 


| younger members for the more responsible work of the meeting, 
| which must in time fall upon them. 


| prominent feature of our business meetings. 


The social mingling, also, is a 


Space will not admit of even a very brief summary of the thought 
brought out in each of our meetings, yet they have been of such 


general interest it is difficult to make selection for special mention. 


Among the subjects considered in our first meetings, one of most 
Many cunning enemies of 


creep in and how hidden they remain, ‘‘ Cleanse Thou me from secret 
faults,’’ takes an added meaning. 

The largest, and one of the most interesting meetings we have 
held was at the time of our Sixth month Quarter, the subject that 
evening being ‘ Obedience.’”’ The physical world moves in conform- 
ity to law. Plants grow, stars have their course, and storms receive 
their force in obedience to law. Law holds also, and equally, in the 
spiritual world, and in the moral world happiness comes only through 
obedience. ‘‘ Whoso find himself in a habit he can not break, isa 
slave beyond comparison with the slaves of forty years ago.’’ ‘* As 
you go forth free ask counsel of God how to find obedience to his limi- 
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tations, that your lives may grow brighter until they fade into that per- 
fect life.” These are among the many good thoughts brought into the 
meeting that evening. 

Our last four meetings have formed a series, the subjects of which 
were ‘‘ Religion in the Home Life,” ‘* Religion in the Business Life,’’ 
and “ Religion in the Social Life,” leading up to “ Pure Religion and 
Undefiled,’’ the subject of the last meeting. 

At the first of these meetings, in expressing her thoughts on the 
subject, ‘‘ Religion in the Home Life,” the following poem was 
presented by the leader : 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE HOME. 


Speaking gently. Listening ever to the power that lies within, 
Which will lead us on forever, and will keep us from all sin. 

In the home, to be a Christian—'t is no easy task to be, 

For the thread of life is tangled, and no end to it we see. 

Temper comes with all her fury, tries to hurl good reason out, 

And the smile so bright and cheerful is replaced by frown and pout. 
Sharp words come that wound so deeply, leave their scar upon the heart, 
But with all that lies within us, we must say to it “ Depart,’ 

For to be a good true Christian, in the home, the street, to all, 

We must lean upon our Maker—listen to his pleading call. 

To take Christ as guide and master—listen to his promise given, 

‘*] will never leave, forsake thee, and will lead thee on to Heaven.” 
We can not, unless we follow in his footsteps, ever new, 

Be a Christian at the fireside—know just always what to do; 

For life is full of sorrow, and often filled with pain, 

But the chiseling of the marble, brings new beauty out again. 

So if we will let the chisel, held by hands unseen and true, 

Take off all our selfish nature—change us—make us good and new, 
We can in the home speak gently, do great good where’er we can, 
We'll be able, ever willing, to help our fellow man. 

And sweet peace and joy and comfort, will come stealing in the heart, 
For we have a prize hard sought for, but which will not e’er depart, 
And his touch will ever lighten all our cares and sorrows too. 

For I know we have a Master who will help both me and you. 

Oh! a home where Christ is leader—'tis a something like we'll see 
When in Paradise we've entered and from sin are then set free. 


At the next meeting, * Religion in the Business Life” being the 
subject, the thought was emphasized that we must put the Bible into 
our lives that they may read it there who will not read the Bible. 

At the following meeting, ‘‘ Religion in the Social Life,” the sub- 
ject, the power of words was especially dwelt upon, and expression 
given to much good thought, the trend of which was ‘‘ Swift to hear, 
slow to speak,’’ in matters of controversy, but swift to speak in love 
and kindness. 

At our last meeting the subject being “ Pure Religion and Unde- 
filed,”” the expression of thought was varied and interesting. We 
would not take a gift to a friend that is marred by the least defect. 
What must our Master think when we give him our lives all covered 
with blemishes ? Should we be less scrupulous of the gift we bring him 
than of that we would take to the merest friend ? 

Religion is impressive when it is lived ; 

“ From scheme and creed the light goes out ; 
The saintly fact survives ; 

The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 


On account of so many of our members leaving the city during 
the Seventh and Eighth months, our meetings have adjourned until the 
first First-day in the Ninth month. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The second special summer meet- 
ing of the Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn 
was held in the Lorillard mansion, Bronx Park, N. Y., on the after- 
noon of Seventh-day, Sixth month 29. 

Franklin Noble read an historical sketch of the country in the 
vicinity of Bronx Park, dating from the time of Indian ownership, and 
the first settlement of Jonas Bronck,in 1639. Items of interesi were 
stated concerning Westchester and Purchase meetings, and of the 
experiences of Friends during revolutionary times. 

Cora Haviland read the poem entitled “ The Beautiful Bronx,’’ 
by Joseph Rodman Drake, who lived and is buried on the banks of 
that-river. A picnic supper followed, and the remainder of the time 


was devoted to social mingling. The next meeting will be held on | 


the afternoon of Seventh month 20, at Prohibition Park, Staten Island ; 
a general invitation is extended to all interested to attend. B. 


THE LIBRARY. 
Our friend Edward A. Pennock advises us that he has had printed a lit- 
ttle slip, with the caption, ‘‘ The Need for Quakerism,” (being an ex- 
tract from a recent editorial in this journal), and that he will gladly send 
copies to any who may address him, (with a stamp to pay postage), at 


11 Lee street, Somerville, Mass. The slip can conveniently be en- 














| tion with the W. C. T. U., but it is a separate organization. 


| gers of the school. 
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closed in an envelope, or,—as E. A. P. suggests,—placed in the little 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Religious Views of the Society of Friends.” We make 
this announcement at his request. 


Thomas Allen Glenn announces the early publication of a volume, 
‘* Merion in the Welsh Tract; with Sketches of the Townships of 
Haverford and Radnor. Historical and Genealogical Collections Con- 
cerning the Welsh Barony in the Province of Pennsylvania, settled by 
the Cymric Quakers, in 1682.’’ T. A. Glenn is a member of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, and other organizations for the study 
of history and genealogy, and has been, for a number of years, engaged 
in the collection and arrangement of the materials for this volume. It 
will be, we are sure, a very interesting work. The earliest settlers in 
the Welsh Tract were almost exclusively Friends, and many existing 
families are descended from them. There will be in the book genea- 
logical details concerning those of Roberts, Owen, Bevan, Cadwalader, 
Lewis, Evans, Eilis, Lloyd, Jones, Thomas, Aubrey, Rees, Williams, 
Wynne, and others. The edition will be limited to 500 copies. The 
price per single copy will be $8.50. Orders should be addressed to 
Thomas Allen Glenn, Ardmore, Pa. 


. 


A notable article in the current issue of the Cemfury is that on 
‘* Bryant and the Berkshire Hills,’’ by Arthur Lawrence, of Stock- 
bridge, Mass., with a fine portrait of the poet, from a daguerreotype 
taken about 1850. W. D. Howells has a second installment of his 
‘* Tribulations of a Cheerful Giver,'’ a series of notes and comments 
on his experiences with various forms of beggary. He describes them 
with rare humor, and yet in places with a fine pathos, too. Prof. 
Sloane, of Princeton, is getting on with his new Napoleon biography, 
and if it be carefully read, he will leave the reader, we hope, suffi- 
ciently impressed with the true character of his subject. But a little 
more emphasis at some points, particularly the horrid massacre of the 
Turkish prisoners at Acre, might have been well bestowed. 


A. Lowell & Co., 3 East 14th Street, New York, send us a small 
volume, 112 pages I2mo., handsomely bound in cloth, ‘*‘ Selections 
from the Works of Robert Browning,” edited and arranged for school 
use by Charles W. French, principal of the Hyde Park School, Chi- 
cago. The editor, in an intelligent and helpful introduction, explains 
the character, and analyses the qualities of Browning's poetry, and he 
also prefixes to the end of the longer poems a suggestive analysis and 
such descriptive matter as seems called for. The volume includes a 
number of Browning’s most celebrated poems, such as “ Saul;”’ “* Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,” ‘‘ Pheidippides,’’ ‘Abt Vogler,” etc., besides a number of 
his best known lyrics. It is not only suggestive and helpful to readers 
generally, but available for use in high schools and academies. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BOOKS SUGGESTED. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
WITH your permission, I should like to give again, with some addi- 
tions, a list of recent books, not written by members of our Society, 
that recognize the Divine Immanence as the fundamental doctrine by 
which we may regulate the conduct of life. For the convenience of 
those desiring them, I give the publishers’ names. 

**God’s Image in Man,” by Henry Wood. Lee & Shepard. 
Boston. 

‘**God’s Light as It Came to Me,” (author’s name withheld). 
Roberts Bros. Boston. 

‘The Power of Silence,’’ by Horatio W. Dresser. 
Ellis, Boston. 

“The School of Life,’’ by Theodore F. Seward. James Pott & 
Co. New York. 

‘* Finding the Christ in Ourselves,”’ by H. Emilie Codey. 
Book Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Any or all of these might appropriately be found on the shelves of 
Friends’ libraries, or on their book tables at home. 

EDWARD A. PENNOCK. 


George H. 


Unity 


Somerville, Mass., Sixth month 78. 


[With most of the books named above we are not familiar; we 
give the list entirely on the judgment of our correspondent.—Eps. IN- 
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INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I WISH to correct an error in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of 


this week. The Industrial School for Girls in this city has no connec- 
The lot 
was given by Samuel Bancroft, Jr., whose wife is one of the Mana- 
. We ae 
Wilmington, Del., Seventh month 6. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS AT COLDSTREAM. 


FrieNDs of Genesee Yearly Meeting having invited the Executive 
Committee of the Union for Philanthropic Labor and the First-day 
School, Educational, and Religious Conferences to meet at the time of 
the Half-Yearly Meeting to be held at Coldstream, Ontario, in Eighth 
month next, the following program has been arranged : 

PROGRAM. 
EIGHTH MONTH 20, (Third-day). Day of arrival. 
EIGHTH MONTH 21, (Fourth-day.) 

Morning: Executive Committee of Union for Philanthropic Labor. 

Afternoon: ‘* " “ - ‘“s 
EIGHTH MONTH 22, ( Fifth-day). 

Morning: Executive Committee of First-day School Conference. 

Afternoon : se sé ‘e “ec “ 
EIGHTH MONTH 23, (Sixth-day). 

Morning : Lobo Monthly Meeting. 

Afternoon: Executive Committee of Educational Conference. 
EIGHTH MONTH 24, (Seventh-day). 

Morning: Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting. 

Afternoon: Executive Committee of Religious Conference, 

Evening : Central Committee to arrange Conferences in 1896. 
EIGHTH MONTH 25, ( First-day). 

Morning : Meeting for worship. 

Afternoon: ‘“ - “ 

Coldstream, the place of meeting, is situated about one hundred 
miles west of Niagara Falls. Komoka, ten miles west of the city of 
London, is the station where Friends with conveyances will meet all 
trains on Third day, Eighth month 20. 

Komoka is a small station on the main line of the Southern Divi- 
sion of the Grand Trunk railroad, and on the direct line from Suspen- 
sion Bridge, (Niagara Falls), on the east, and Detroit and Port Huron 
(and the tunnel) on the west. A/ trains stop at Xomoka, although 
some of them are not so scheduled on time tables. 

Passengers from the East come via Niagara, Hamilton, and Lon- 
don. From the West via Detroit, or via Chicago and Grand Trunk 
to Port Huron, and by Grand Trunk Railroad after crossing the lines. 

Ohio Friends can cross the lake from Cleveland to Port Stanley, 
and thence have good connections by railroad via London. 

Friends expecting to attend these meetings will please forward 
their names to the correspondent of the Committee of Arrangements at 
as early a date as possible. ARLETTA CUTLER, 

Correspondent of the Committee of Arrangements, Coldstream, 
Ontario. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SIXTH 
MONTH, 1895. 

MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month (17th), 

Lowest barometer during the month (13th), 29.800 

Mean temperature, 73.8 

Highest temperature during the month (Ist), 98. 

Lowest température during the month (7th), 53-5 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 83.4 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 64.2 

Greatest daily range of temperature (6th), 29. 

Least daily range of temperature (22d), . 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 72. 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 61.5 

Total precipitation, rain, inches, 3-46 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.96 inch, on 
the 12th. 

Nuu.ber of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 11. 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 10, cloudy days 10. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northeast. 

Thunder storms on the 1st, 2d, 3d, 5th, rath, 15th, 24th, 27th, 
30th. 
Solar halo on the 29th. 

Note.—The mean temperature of Sixth month, 1895, 73.8°, was 
about 2° above the normal. The heated term which commenced on 
the 30th of Fifth month, continued ; on the first a maximum tempera- 
ture of 98°, on the second 97°, and on the third 97.5° was attained. 
These were the warmest days of the month. There was about the 
average rainfall. Moderate showers were distributed through the 
month. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Sixth month 30. 


30.086 
30.480 


Bear in mind that to be truly great, it is not necessary 


that you should gain wealth and importance. Steadfast 
and undeviating truth, fearless and straightforward integ- 
rity, and an honor ever unsullied by an unworthy word 


or action make their possessor greater than worldly suc- | 


cess or prosperity. 
—Peabody. 


These qualities constitute greatness. 








THE KITTEN. 
SMALL, sinuous thing, sleek shape of grace, 
Within thy drowsy babyhood 
There dwells that smouldering spark of race 
Which flames forth in the jungle brood ; 
In thy curled softness lies asleep 
The splendor of the tiger’s leap. 


Thine eyes a jewel gleam disclose, 
Where lurks that soul of fierce desire 
That through the tropic midnight glows 
In two bright spheres of baleful fire. 
So nature, in some wayward hour, 
Draws in small lines her types of power. 


Thy velvet footfalls, as they glide, 
Recall the beauty and the dread 
Of that long, crouching, sinewy stride, 
That furtive, fierce, forth-reaching head ; 
We feel that deadly presence pass,— 
The dry, slow rustle in the grass. 


Since in thy lithe, swift gentleness 
Such hints of power and blight are shown, 
What kinship must the soul confess 
With forces mightier than her own ? 
What beast, what angel, shall have say, 
When we have reached our utmost day ? 
—Marion Couthouy Smith, in Atlantic Monthly. 


CHILDREN of men! the unseen power whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 


Which has not taught weak wills how much they can ? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain ? 
Which has not cried to weak, self-weary man, 
Thou must be born again ? 


Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires,“ 

But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 
The Friend of man desires.— Matthew Arnold. 


CLIMATE CURES FOR CONSUMPTIVES.— What is the sense 
in telling a patient with a hole at the top of his lung to 
‘« go to California’’ without instructing him in regard to 
the location to which he should go, or at least what kind 
of climate he should look for? Without some specific in- 
formation such a patient is likely to drop in a place better 
calculated to shorter? than to prolong his days. To be 
sure, all the climates of California are characterized by a 
dryness exceeding what is known in the east, and this 
fact gives somes relative advantages. But unquestionably 
the air may be too dry in certain localities for certain 
cases. Is it not too much to expect a patient to find out 
what the doctor who sends him away from home and 
friends himself does not know? Besides, there are many 
constituent elements which enter in to make up what we 
call ‘‘climate.’’ The first of these to be mentioned is 
usually the thermometrical readings, and the ‘‘ mean ’”’ 
temperature is generally quoted as proof positive of 
superiority when it varies a few degrees one way or the 
other from that of another locality with which it is com- 
pared. Now, the truth is, that to know the mean tem- 


| perature of a place, and to know only that, is to know 
very little about its climate. 


| a climate must necessarily include the degree of humidity, 


The physiological effects of 


the force and direction of the prevailing winds, the sun- 
shine and cloudiness ; the fogs and their characteristics— 


| whether thin or dense, high or low, whether coming down 
from the mountains or rolling in from the sea; besides 


other immeasurable influences not seen though felt: all 
these and more must be appreciated in order to give the 


| single factor of relative temperature any positive quality 


whatever.— Dr. C. F. Taylor, in Popular Science Monthi; 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


SEVERAL of the counties of Pennsylvania are a hundred years old 
this year, and are celebrating their centenary. That of Lycoming 
county was celebrated at Williamsport by a demonstration which con- 
tinued for three days, on the 2d, 3d and 4th inst. On the same dates 
the centennials of Warren and Somerset countries were observed at 
Warren and Somerset, respectively, and in September Venango county’s 
hundredth birthday will be celebrated at Franklin. 


—Portland, Me., has good reason for pointing with pride to her 
two venerable ex- Mayors, W. W. Thomas, Sr., aged 91 years and 7 
months, and Neal Dow, aged 91 years and 3 months, both of whom 
are still active. 


—lIreland sent out 35,959 emigrants in 1894, 12,287 less than the 
year before 
of emigration were first collected. 


—In support of the Welsh disestablishment scheme it is stated 
that in some localities the Established Church has parishes without a 
congregation. In one parish there is a congregation of two. 


downy chicks and as many ducklets, and over them a sign reading: 
“Spring chickens and ducks killed and cooked to order while you 
wait.” 

—A novelty in religious missions in the East End of London is 
free smoking services. The invitations to these services run: “ If you 
want a free smoke, come Sunday to Christ Church.’ A free cup of 
tea and tobacco are given, and as a general thing the recipients of the 
invitations accept them. 


—The Empress Eugenie has nearly completed her memoirs. 
are not to be published till after her death. 


—Chaplain Bradshaw, of the Allegheny county, Pa., workhouse, 
states in his annual report that in the four years of his chaplaincy less 
than 6 per cent. of those sent to the workhouse, including women, were 
abstainers. 


They 


—Missionaries say there are seven American bar-keepers in the 
village of Nazareth, in Palestine. The New York 7ridune thinks, if 
it be true, “ it is time for the institution there of a temperance crusade 
of unusual zeal and energy. Mahomet had no use for bar-keepers, 
and they have no standing in the Koran, and are only allowed in ter- 
ritories of Islam in deference to a supposed sentiment in their favor on 
the part of foreign visitors.’’ 


—South Africa has a village on the Great Brak river, owned by 
Messrs. Searle and Sons, who operate several small factories, in which 
nearly one hundred hands are employed, all of whom are abstainers. 
The village has no liquor, no policemen, and so evenly and smoothly 
do all the inhabitants live and work together that it is a model village. 


—A. B. Hyde, D. D., writes from Colorado to the Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate: “Woman suffrage is working well. Many a 
town is clear of saloons by women’s votes, and they mean to main- 
tain the clearance. A large Good Government Club, of the best 
women in Denver, has, under the lead of Chancellor McDowell, 
studied politics, chiefly municipal, and intend to frame us to ‘a city 
four-square.’ ”’ 


It is the smallest number since 1851, when the statistics | a < = ; ; 
eS ae oap*> - °S | Baxter Springs, Kansas, and Winona, Missouri, were almost demol- 
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| painted by the farmer. 
| nothing but corn is disproved by an examination of his stomach, which 
| shows that he eats noxious insects and other animals ; and, though 25 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


VAL. 





The charge silat the crow that he eats 


per cent. of his food is corn, it is mostly waste corn, picked up in the 
fall and winter. His chief sustenance consists of ants, beetles, cater- 


| pillars, bugs, flies, grubs, etc., which do damage to the farmer.—Zos- 


ton Herald. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


VIOLENT wind and rain storms set in on the eastern watershed of the 


| Rocky Mountains on the 4th instant, and raged furiously for the next 
| three days over Missouri, Kansas, and parts of Nebraska, lowa, Texas, 


and Arkansas. Forty-three lives are reported lost and the towns of 


ished. Reports as late as the 7th said the weather was still stormy. 
The loss to the crops is very serious. 


Ir is said that ex-Queen Liliuokalani, of Hawaii, and her follow- 


p | ers, are plotting to form an alliance with Japan by her marriage to a 
—lIn a show window in a New York restaurant are a dozen | 


Japanese Count. The Japanese residents on the island number 30,- 
000, and it is hoped by their influence to overthrow the present 
government. 

THE rebellion in Cuba continues rampant, and there are reports 
almost daily of fighting. It does not seem that the Spanish govern- 
ment is making much progress in suppressing the movement. Some 
reports indicate that a large mafority of the people in different sections 
of the island sympathize with it. 

NEARLY all the saloons in New York city were closed on First-day 
last. In the hotels and cafés patrons were handed a ménu and were 


| required to order something to eat before anything to drink was served 


| to them. 


| for about two weeks. 


-The ornithologist of the Agricultural Department at Washington | 


has come to the defence of the crow, who is not so black as he is 


It is represented by those who argue that the people of the 
city must have liquor every day that this strict enforcement of the law 
will bring about its repeal. The drinking places were open in Brook- 
lyn and Hoboken, and it is said that 25,000 persons, mostly Germans, 
went to the latter city, First-day, “to enjoy the greater freedom” as to 
drinking. 

A GIRL baby was born to President Cleveland and his wife, at their 
summer home, Gray Gables, Mass., on the 7th instant, in the after- 
noon about 4.30. They have two other children, Ruth, four years 
old, and Esther, two. 


THE city of Chicago was visited by a violent storm on First-day 
afternoon last. Plate-glass windows were broken and many buildings 
flooded. A number of boats were capsized on the Lake, and at least 
nine lives were lost. 


THE English Parliament was prorogued on the afternoon of the 
6th. A decree of dissolution was issued on the 8th, and a new Par- 
liament summoned for the 12th proximo. The election of members 
will take place at once, but not on the same day; they will continue 
The impression appears general that the Con- 
servative party will secure a majority, the only question being as to its 
size. Appeals are made to the electors by various parties and factions 
—Liberals, Radicals, Conservatives, Liberal Unionists, three or four 
sections of Irish Home Rulers, Welsh Nationalists, Local Optionists, 
the Publicans’ Association, (hotel-keepers), the Agricultural Union, 
etc., etc. 


NOTICES. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Putsburgh 
axcHOR, e rs t *.* A Conference, under the care of Con- 
— ( | cord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Commit- 
= New York. US C S | tee, will be held in Chichester Friends’ meet- 
a | ing-house, on First-day, Seventh month 21, at 
: a. | 7 y 7. 
BRADLEY, | 2.30 p. m. Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 
> . | 
ML as a are attracted and their trade held by deal- | 
—— y , 3 | *,* Quarterly meetings in Seventh month 
coum ‘ers and painters who know their business. | occur as follows : : 
= 23. Western, Londongrove, Pa. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, Jeithe : 25. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
oe Neither can afford to be ignorant. They | a erg a 
c oo : ° | 30. Concord, Concord, Pa. 
wee ‘know these brands of White Lead (see list) | 31. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh. | 
JEWETT, ae Ae ee J : 
rmrrvewtt” ** are genuine, and reputable dealers sell and *,* The Friends’ Book Association acknow!- 
Louisville ; : edges receipt of the following contributions to 
JRE £.LE WIS 6 BROS.0O | practical painters everywhere use and re- | the Children’s Country Week Association : 
MORLEY, Centon A Friend, Abington, Pa., $10.00 
MISSOURI, ‘commend them. A Friend, Abington, Pa., 10,00 
so a Loui | In memory of Bessie N. Comly, 10.00 
s St. Louis, r colors, use the National Lead Co 's Pure White ‘Lead tint- Mrs. B. F. Huddy, 5.00 
- Salem, Mass. rs. No trouble to make or match a shade of color. For pam- Mrs. E. M. Fagan, 7 
SHIPMAN. olor-c — sen — addres: ae 
taseune phiet and color-card nt free idress Amount, $40.00 
SOUTHERN . aed i rn e . ° 
wae " Louis and Chicage, | NATIONAL LEAD CO.. OHN CoMLY, Superintendent. 


” New York. 
UNION, we 


Seventh month 6, 1895. 


1 Broadway, New York. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- | s Visit- 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

Valley Meeting, Seventh month 14. 

An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh 
month 28, at 3 o’clock. 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
mouth 18, at 3 o'clock. 

Isaac H. HiLuporn, Clerk. 


*,* Circular meeting at Ercildoun, Chester 
Co., Pa., Seventh month 14, at 3 o’clock. Aill 
are invited. 


*,* Circular meetings in Seventh month oc- 
cur as follows : 
21. Gunpowder, Old House, 10 a. m. 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N. J. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mitice of New York Yearly Meeting : 
SEVENTH MONTH : 

14. Nine Partners. 
21. Asbury Park. 
28. North Easton. 
EIGHTH MONTH : 

4. Shrewsbury 
It. Pittstown. 

18. Bethpage. 

25. Neversink. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, esfe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JosePpH T. McDowELt, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


*.* The Indulged Meeting at Cape May 
Point, N. J., will be resumed at the Cottage of 
Thomas T. Hilliard, on First-day, Seventh 
month 7, at 10.30 a.m. The company of 
Friends and others is invited. 


*,* The hour of assembling of West Phila- 


delphia Meeting for Worship, 35th street and | 


Lancaster avenue, has been changed from 11 
o'clock a. m. to 10.30 a. m., commencing First- 
day, Sixth month 2, 1895. 


*,* A Friend has a set of the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL almost complete, for about 
six years, back of 1893, which he would be glad 
to giye to any person or institution who can 
make use of them. Address J. H.C., this 
office. 


Women Win | 


praise when successful housekeep- 
ers. One “RO of that success is 


SILVER 


ELEC rR CON 


It imparts a brilliancy to silverware, 

easily and quickly, that will satisfy 
the most ambitious housekeeper 

Never wearing or scratching. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It's sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


eS WILLIAM HEACOCK 24 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. j 
Room No. 40 Imperia) Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


AQUILA vl LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N Oth St. Phila. 


The Perfect esheets 
for Spring and Summer 


66 99 
January 1, 1895, Jaeger 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its | 
purpose, should be pure wool, light in texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. | 
There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- | 
derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 

PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
S$. C. HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 Chestnut St. | 





NEW, SEASONABLE | 
Dry Goods | 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
' known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 
In Muslins,. In Cloths and Flannels, | 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 
In Millinery, In Shawls, 
In ae In Ca 
In Bees, is ts, in Upho 
In M ahs Gnderwenn, etc., a 


} 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 


| The Mai Orper Depart- 
|MENT is better equipped than 
| ever in the past for promptly | 
and accurately serving our out- | 
of-town patrons. 


| STRAW BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
| Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phil=4elphia. 


| ope). 
| 7 Soaks for 50; $1.00 for 100. 
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NOW READY. 


‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 
Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 


624 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.68. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


NOW READY. 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends. 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phha. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Cht- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


pom size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
cents ee copies; 50 cents for B ; 
Sent by madi at these 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Phila@’a. 





a (3 
Price, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
| CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft aan (first street above Race), 


| & BR. cen 
1917 Gris Avenue. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





|PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


PLEASURE TOURS 


Under the Escort of a Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon. 


Two Tours to the North 


Leaving Philadelphia, in Special Parlor Cars. 


JULY 16 and AUGUST 20, 1895. 

For a two-weeks' trip, visiting 

Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand 

lands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 

Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm 
Lakes Champlain and George, 

Saratoga, Highlands of the Hudson 

ton, and Harrisburg, 


Rate, - $100 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application « 


Is- 


Covering every necessary 
nee from New York, Phila. 
elphia, Baltimore, Washing 


Tourist Agent, Room 411, Broad St. Sta:ion, Phila 
J. R. WOOD, 
j 
i 


GEO W. BOYD, 


Gen. Pass’r Agent Asst. Gen. Pase’r Acent 





— INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall &., New York. 


Ss. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVENUF, (near 40th Street and Lan- | 


caster Avenue). 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVENUE. (near 25th Sreeet and 
Girard Avenue) 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Street Railway ‘Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding | 
6 per cent. free of tax, 


Municipal Warrants | 


There are no better shert term investments on | 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. .  Copnaenas 
— in), Mt ak a = ‘000 asses 
Sulivided i Profits,. . 10,492.06 


yh yp A Titles to Reai 
Estate insured and . ee — 


entered for A 
og eo Seatee, Yee 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from #2 and up 
wants, por annum. 
Joszru R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


ROBERT Morris EarLy, Sec’y and Trea: 





} 


THE SPRING’S THE THING 
maxes THE EGAN TRUSS 


a helpful. A constant and unerring 


pinoes, relieves & OURES RUPTURE 


No other like it. A painiess and permanent 
remedy for all cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 
teed. 10's of testimonials and physicians endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE ECAN wRUSS co 
35 Huron St., N ARBOR, MICH. 


THE BEST SHOE 


47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 


The only surviving member left of the old, reliad 
firm 


|CHINA and GLASSWARE | — 


,oaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Estabiished 1 


"THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeneRAL Trust and BANKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEK,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


Executive Committee: Wm _ H. Bosley, Chairman, henry ~ Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


tis CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G R AR D SURPLUS, 89'000.000 
LIFE INSURANCE T by , TRUS ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Swecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estat: 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM WN. ELY, lreasurer, 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
or ouggg 


WILLIAM H. JEN 
GEORGE TUCKER SISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. nee 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. MoP'A DUEN, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL Desr2aBLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTuAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a SurPLous of oveg THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABL 


Pres. EDW. M.N NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. - HOBATIO S. STEPHENS, Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicttes. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H.N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY TATNAL 








THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due én eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semiannually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


. DIRECTORS 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIP!.EY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Offic er, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. B\RTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Acwary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
a 
WALL PAPER of 

Attractive Styles 


Always Reliable. 
REMOVAL 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS ¢ 


{ B. Dorsey & So 
1 Frymigr & Epv 





an | 
: Domeler Prices 


Bolton gy 


1624 Chestnut St., 


Address 


ment & Co., 


Semamayate, Pa. 


Formerly of { 


of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


Montgomery ‘County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ti ? 
ie fai: to quving mes. Offiee 
SOUEPE 1. 5 L. JONES. 


Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All grades of s always at lowest market prices 
A 8PECIALT aN Decuaies China and eg 





